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THE LEFT HAND OF SOCIETY. 


gerne is a sort of Sphynx that has lost or pretends to have 


lost her memory. She keeps asking the same unanswerable 
questions over and over again ; all herchildren must attempt to answer 
them, must fail to answer and yet not fail utterly if their attempt 
be in any measureasincere one. Sometimes she seems to undiscern- 
ing eyes to deivse a new one, but the newnessisonlyapparent. Thus 
since the Jesuit society began its activity in Europe, the education 
question has been the one that continually recurs in allpolitics. Gruff 
Bismarck, even, has to face it, express in fierce speeches the tor- 
ment and the annoyance that it occasions him, and fiercely cut 
with Alexandrian sword-sweep some of its knots that were in- 
Soluble. But to one who looks out of Humboldtian eye, upon 
the great Cosmos of human history, the education question is 
seen to far antedate Loyola and his associates. All history has 
been a great education, and the men who really deserve to be 
named among us, are the great school-masters—Homer, Char- 
lemagne, Alfred, Socrates and Zoroaster. 

Another of these ever-recurring questions is the question, What 
society shall do with its left hand? in a word the Woman ques- 
tion. If we may trust the old philosophic idealists, the very ex- 
istence of woman was the question of questions at the race’s first 
starting. The origin of woman as a separate entity was to them 
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the commencement of man’s fall. ‘‘Male and female created 
He them’’ says Moses. ‘‘Yes’’ say Erigena, Eckart, Paracelsus, 
Bohme, Baader, and all their ilk, ‘‘He made them male and 
female, each and every one of them; not this one male and that 
one female, but all androgynous. This actual duality, this antag- 
onism of nature within the same species, is inconsistent with the 
unity and perfection of the first creation. Each was then perfect 
in him-herself and needed no alter ego to make up the rounded 
whole.’’ And so they lordily scout the existence of the sexes and 
all their relations as a part of our corruption, and see no possible 

perfection for man until some future state of existence restores us 
to our first androgyneity. 

We are not going to defend their views; we are quite willing 
to accept the existing state of things as best, and make the best of 
it. Weonly quote them to show what really thoughtful men have 
said as expressing their belief that the sex question is a funda- 
mental one as the root of social disorders. The old Rabbis had a 
tradition equally curious, that the whole social tragedy was re- 
hearsed in Paradise itself. Our esteemed Mother Eve was not, 
it seems, our Father Adam’s first wife. His first was Lilith, a beau- 
tiful, wicked vixen who led poor Adam a sad life of it. When 
he could endure it no longer he procured a divorce, and Lilith 
took her place among the spirits of mischief. She still delights 
in tormenting Eve’s children, strangling infants in the cradle 
and stiring up strife in the household. Her especial achievement 
is to get posession of the minds of Eve’s daughters, and make them 
altogether such another as herself, filling them with pride, envy, 
jealousy and all manner of fierce tempers. Some believe that she 
has been the real head-centre of the Woman’s Rights movement, 
and deserves the public recognition of her services by its adhe- 
rents. 

Our chief cause of regret in regard to later discussions has been 
the partial success of the attempt to confound the whole Woman 
question, with the Woman’s Rights question. The latter is a 
purely modern issue, not one ofthe old Sphynx’s perennial puz- 
zles. Mrs. Mary Woolstonecraft opened the dispute with her book 
on Woman’s Rights at the time of the French Revolution, follow- 
ing the drift of the spirit of that age in putting the question into 
that shape. Others have been following suite ever since—some 
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forand moreagainst. The advocates of equal political rights for 
women weigh more heavily than they count. Three such men 
as John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Frederick Denison 
Maurice, outweigh a great many more positive asserters on the 
other side. Their weight is not greatly supplemented by their 
friends of the sex that they are supposed to champion. Indeed it 
is hardly too much to say that of all that have vigorously discus- 
sed the question, the ablest men have been on the Women’s Rights 
side, and the ablest women (Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Stowe, Cath. 
Beecher, etc.,) on the other side. 

The mere question of woman’s equal political rights is but a 
fractional and accidental part of the whole Woman question. 
Nothing can be more mischievous than to confound them. The 
whole question is: ‘‘ What shall society do with its left hand ?’’ 
It is no complete and sufficient answer to say: ‘‘It shall vote with 
it and hold office with it.’’ That possibly, but not that only, for 
that surely is not the sum of its unrealized uses and capacities, 
nor are these uses clearly those that will by exercise open up new 
and desirable avenues of use and exercise.. Rather the old Sphinx 
throws us back on the previous question: ‘‘By what general 
formula shall you express to yourself the whole range of use and 
capacity that lies in that left hand, and so decide of this and any 
other special use, whether it is the one for which that left hand 
was designed ?’’ This is the question that we must solve accord- 
ing to our powers, or undergo the penalties that await those who 
have no answer to give the Sphynx. 

The recent discussions of the subject have been neither blind 
nor fruitless. Some things have come clearly into light. We 
have here a trace and yonder a hint pointing to the true solution 
of the question. Facts have been brought out that offer us very 
material aid in the investigation. So far as we have been able to 
follow what has been said and written on both sides, the general 
drift of thought and conviction has been that man and woman 
are not, as the old barbarian ages thought, respectively superior 
and inferior, but only different and complementary to each other; 
woman’s especial gift being of the sort that rude states of society 
need just as much as any other, but are less likely to appreciate. 
And (2), as regards the specific difference between the sexes, it 
seems to be the general feeling on all hands that women have been 
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sent into the world to take the charge and stewardship of persons, 
and men that of abstract truths and principles. (3) There seems 
to be further the general and growing conviction that the existing 
status of woman in society is not such as to furnish the freest 
play for her peculiar uses and aptitudes; that it admits of and 
loudly calls for great and sweeping improvements, such as (4) can 
be effected not by legislation and government, but by earnest 
effort (united and personal) and by public opinion. In stating 
this we are trying to discharge the office of the clerk of a Friends’ 
meeting, and to embody briefly what seems to be ‘‘ the sense of 
the meeting,’’ as expressed in the words of ‘‘ weightily concerned 
Friends.’’ We may, like many such a clerk, have left out voices 
that deserve a hearing; but we hope not. These four positions 
seem to us to sum up the view taken of the Woman question by 
the great body of those who have taken it up as a matter of seri- 
ous thought. They are not indeed the views of zealous partisans 
of either side; but the great mass of society are not at all parti- 
sans and have only too little zeal in regard to the matter. 
Women and men, then, are not either the inferior of the other, 
but they are profoundly unlike each other. For some things 
each is the inferior of the other, but these partial inferiorities 
again are balanced by sufficient compensations. This unlikeness 
is unjustly made the ground of all sorts of unfavorable compari- 
sons ; take atypical instance of this, the historical status of women 
in Judea. The old Rabbis put a thanksgiving into the synagogue 
service, in which the Name was blessed ‘‘ that Thou didst not create 
me a heathen—a slave—a woman.’’ But the Rabbis were not very 
discriminating students of the philosophy of life. .They estimated 
all things bya crass intellectual standard, and despised the common 
people even, because they knew not the letter of ‘‘the law.” 
Had we assumed on their word that the women of Judea were 
a slavish, mindless class, unfit associates for their learned hus- 
bands, and at best only good household servants, we should have 
done them great injustice. We know something of their Old 
Testament history that will not harmonize with such an estimate. 
We know still more of them through the Gospels, and we see 
that, under circumstances of great difficulty, they could dis- 
play a delicacy, a spiritual ixsight, and a courage to which their 
brothers and husbands were strangers. Paul of Tarsus is fre- 
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quently construed as a hard judge of women. He certainly 
jnsisted that in the worship of the Christian Church they 
should hold the place assigned them by the social etiquette of 
the time and the land in which they dwelt; but when it comes 
to speaking of individual women he yields to no man in his rever- 
ence for them. His companion, Luke, speaks three times of 
Aquila and his wife Priscilla, and always in that order ; Paul also 
speaks of them three times, and always as ‘ Priscilla and Aquila’ 
—the best man first. And Judea is but a specimen of the world. 
To take the judgment of the average, self-conceited, self-satisfied 
man, woman is the inferior being ; but judged by a truer and di- 
viner standard she is on the whole no jot or tittle behind man. 
In a great mass of the practical affairs of the world, indeed, she 
needs must take a second place. ‘‘ When two ride a horse, one 
must ride behind,’’ and that rearward place naturally falls to the 
fine, more delicate, less hardy organization, which by the stress 
of outward circumstances is forced into the position of depend- 
ence and subordination. 

One point of character especially contributes to this. She has 
not the divine gift of impatience, but instead of it the diviner 
gift of patience. Suffering is her birthright ; she suffers and sub- 
mits where man rebels ; she leaves wrongs and anomalies often as 
they are—accepts them as ultimate facts of the universe. To this, 
far more than to any defect of education, we must ascribe the al- 
most universal conservatism of women, in Church, State and so- 
ciety. Man dashes at these wrongs with all his power, and at- 
tempts their overthrow. Hence he seems to take a large share in 
the world’s work, and to contribute far more to its actual well- 
being. He has the ec/a¢ and the glory of the world ; she its sor- 
rows and its silence. But impatience is of the Old Testament ; 
patience of the New. Nothing in the Sermon on the Mount is so 
striking as the series of blessings pronounced upon woman and 
her lot, where her name is never mentioned. Even man is warned 


that he must learn the same lessons and share the same spirit, if 
he is enter into the kingdom. His berserker wrath against wrong 
and injustice is not the only image of the divine upon earth. 
Another unjust reason for the contempt sometimes expressed in 
regard to ‘‘the weaker vessel,’ is the false aims and purposes 
that actuate general society, what we might in a word, and in the 
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highest sense of the word, call the world/iness of society. Our 
aims are big but not great ; we are taken to be the mere outside 
show and glitter of things. So every religionist preaches, and 
nearly as often illustrates his accusations by his practice. So 
every man who has any real insight into life, and any real concern 
for the progress and development of his kind, might preach with 
equal energy. Most men, in the church and out of it equally, do 
live for things that are not worth the living for. The possession and 
the display of wealth though earned at the cost of all our powers 
of real enjoyment, is the standard by which we estimate our suc- 
cesses. When we come to feel that life and society are something 
in themselves, and that man is an end in himself and not a means 
to things, then woman will rise in our estimation to her true 
level, side by side with man. Every new interest awakened in 
philosophy and art has contributed to this. Every great thinker 
that has turned men’s thoughts away from the mere means of liv- 
ing to itsend, has been woman’s benefactor. That old bachelor 
and misogynist, Kant of Koenigsberg, did more for her than all 
the money-making success-worshiping Benedicts of the Germany 
of his day. So long as the lower ends, to which woman can co" 
tribute little or nothing, are held up as the true ends of society, 
so long will she be looked down upon as man’s inferior. The 
golden age of the future will find the sexes as the golden age of 
the past shows them to us, side by side. 

From the equality we pass to the difference which co-exists, 
with it. Some of the Women’s Rights people as good as deny 
the existence of any difference save that of the physical organiza- 
tion. They assert that in every species of mental power she is 
simply man’s equal and his double, as capable as he of all the 
great intellectual efforts and achievements, and only cramped in 
her accomplishment of them by defective education and social 
prejudice. They admit, be it noted, that woman has not done so 
much as man ; they ascribe the defect to the circumstances of her 
growth and devlopment. Now if the two sexes were not part of 
the same species, but were two utterly distinct species, brought 
up in mutual isolation and then presented for comparison, there 
might be some ground for such claims. But instead of that they 
have grown up together, and in the closest union. By a divine 
ordinance, every man has had a mother, whose ignorance and 
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prejudices must have kept her sons upon her own level, and every 
woman a father whose intellectual powers and culture she has in 
some measure inherited. In the East, where woman’s influence 
is cramped by her lack of education and confined to the harem 
or the zenana, the mutual reaction of the sexes is seen in its de- 
grading tendency. The Hindoo or Persian is backward and weak 
in his intellectual growth, because he had a mother whose status 
and culture was but one step above that of the slave. Indian 
missionaries find that if they are to do even the men any good, 
they must begin in the zenana. Indian reformers cry out that the 
ignorance of the women of India holds down all society, and 
they too are laboring vigorously to promote woman’s education. 

The history of the past fully confirms this view of Oriental society. 
In the early days of Islam, when the East had great men, she had 
also great mothers and wives who were fit to be their companions. 
Look for an instance atthe group of women that gathered around 
the Prophet and compare them with their modern successors, the 
denizens of the seraglio. The harem has been the blight of 
their social life as really as the Publican system of taxation has 
blighted the industry of all Mohammedan countries, and as a bare, 
dead monotheism has blighted their intellectual life.* Now if 
this be the degrading influence of one sex upon the other, under 
an unnatural and unwholesome set of circumstances, equally 
great must have been the reaction under those that are more right 
and natural. Women have been for centuries the mistresses of 
Christian homes, where no insurmountable obstacles have prevented 
their achieving all that the examples of their brothers and hus- 
bands could inspire them to attempt. Yet an actual survey of the 
great roll of mental achievements that marks the nineteen centu- 
ries of Christendom reveals the fact that women illustrious in art 
and literature are exceptional phenomena ; not one woman occu- 
pies a foremost place in painting, in poetry, in the drama or in 





* We look upon the one-sided masculinity of Mohammed’s teaching as the 
true root of this degradation of women. Unlike Christianity, it is a religion of 
principles and abstractions, severed as far as possible from all living, personal, 
human interest. Where Sufism, by mingling it with the old Zoroastrian creed 
and other mystical elements, has made of it a system utterly different and in- 
deed feminine in its spirit, there women stand higher. Many of the greatest 
Sufi saints were women. 
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music. In the inventive arts (as has often been pointed out) they 
are simply nowhere. One woman, the wife of the inventor of 
the Jacquard loom, did help her husband out of one ofthe minor 
difficulties of his invention, but the grand idea was his own. 
Since Eve made Adam his first haggis, women have been redden- 
ing their fair faces, burning their delicate fingers, and destroying 
their appetites, by stooping over fires to stir pots by hand. No 
woman of them ever thought of applying the simple device of a 
steel spring and simple clock-work arrangement to the disagreea- 
ble task. Be it remembered, withal, that these facts prove no 
essential inferiorityin women. Thereis astill higher standard of 
judgment than this; there are greater things than art, literature 
and inventions. In view of this supreme standard, she may claim 
equality, but may not deny the great and profound difference 
which separates the two sexes. 

Wherein then does the difference consist? To put it largely, 
we may say, and indeed have already said, that woman’s work 
in the world is the care and stewardship of persons; her powers 
are such as especially fit her for that work. Man’s work is the 
care and stewardship of principles. These two—persons and prin- 
ciples—are the two great sets of interests that Providence watches 
over. Inthe two sexes He has devised the instruments of His 
beneficent care. For these two great ends, the care of persons and 
the care of principles, society in all its forms—the family, the 
church, thenation and even the mercantile world—exists. When 
it neglects either for the other or for anything else it falls short 
of its purpose ; if it cares for principles and not for persons it be- 
comes hard, cold and pharisaic; when it cares for persons and 
not for principles it becomes weak, self-indulgent and effeminate ; 
when it puts things in the place of either it becomes materialistic 
and mammonistic. Eachof these deflections from the straight path 
bring with them a punishment after their kind—a punishment 
not arbitrary nor postponed to the indefinite future, but growing 
swiftly out of the very nature of things. 

Woman is the pexsonal element in life and thought. We do 
not mean that she is or ought to be a mere bundle of emotions and 
sympathies, incapable of clear, intelligent thought and careful 
study. Far from it; but her thought is rooted in her emotional 
nature, and mediated by it. She naturally approaches every topic 
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ffom the personal side. This is her strength, not her weakness, 
just as it is man’s strength that his emotions are rooted in his 
intellect ; he thinks that he may feel. Her power is keen tact 
and quick intuition; his is patient study and sustained logic. 
She learns more rapidly, he more thoroughly. Any one who has 
taught a mixed class of boys and girls knows how much the latter 
excel in their recitations, but the profit of the study is rather on 
the other side; it tells far more powerfully on the boy’s later life. 
Just so is it in the serious occupations of life. The superintendent 
of the Elgin watch factory told the writer that of the great multitude 
of men and women who are employed in that vast establishment, 
almost every woman learnt as much during the first fortnight of 
work, as she ever learnt. At the end of one fortnight a man had 
learned but little and was not at all an efficient workman, but 
every fortnight of his whole life he kept on learning. The same 
general law is illustrated by woman’s instinctive choice of mental 
occupations. Very few of them have ever evinced any great fond- 
ness for abstract studies. Olympia Morata and Mrs. Somerville 
are very exceptional names. They have been tolerably great in 
all mental pursuits of directly human interest. In lyric and dra- 
matic poetry they have fine names to boast. As religious leaders 
and enthusiasts, they are among the most illustrious—far surpass- 
ing men in the sphere of mystic experiences, raptures, visions and 
revelations. We do not share the general contempt for 
these things, perhaps because we know something about them. 
But here, again, they are not great theosophers; they are not 
great Bohmes, Swedenborgs or Hahns, that line being the very 
mathematics of mysticism. In art, of course, they find a field 
native to their spirits. On the stage they take the higher place, 
through the very peculiarity we speak of. Their failure to take 
the mastery in music is one of the mysteries. Why have we had 
no great woman composers ? 

One of the chief questions of the day is their capacity to be- 
come physicians. Why should they not? We believe that the 
wish and vote of all reasonable people is that every possible avenue 
shall be open to women, and experience alone must decide which 
are possible. They are certainly not attempting medicine for the 
first time. In all the simple ages they took charge of medicine 
proper, and left surgery to men. That seems to have been the 
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division of labor in the Homeric age, and all the earlier periods. 
The tradition sticks among the common people, who turn instinct- 
ively to some old woman for a charm or potion to rid them of 
disease, just as their fathers did ages ago in the German forests. 
The lady of the medizval castle was cunning in all manner of 
herbs and simples, and the wisest and most courteous of nurses.* 
The doctors of the time were quacks and alchemists, who pre- 
scribed monstrosities. The filthier and the more revolting a 
remedy was, so much greater its efficacy in their view, and to 
judge from old medical works in the writer’s possession, this 
notion held its ground until well into the last century. The 
spagiric school of Paracelsus and Crollius, Libavius and Willis, 
saw, in a confused way, into the connection between chemistry 
and medicine, and effected a change for the better. Sydenham 
saw that disease was often Nature’s effort to get rid of some local 
disturbing element. Harvey pointed out the wonderful vital 
mechanism of the frame. Then came physiology, comparative 
anatomy, and a host of other improvements, but all making medi- 
cine a more complex and abstract science, and therefore less open 
to woman. The. last and greatest step of progress, however, that 
which dates from Abernethy, sweeps away much that is cumberm 
some and technical. It regards man not as a mere physiological 
complex of arteries, nerves, etc., as did the school founded by 
Bertot ; nor yet as a retort for all sorts of chemical experiments, 
but as a living organism. It takes life as its central conception ; 
it is the biological phase of medical science. If this de the last 
word of medicine, and we believe it is, then woman is as well fitted 
for its study as man is; nay, better fitted. For, as the new school 
of ‘regulars’ point out, the tendency to generalization which 
characterizes man is and has been the weakness of medical sci- 
ence. The old doctor must have his rule for every distinct case, 
and must kill or cure by book ; it hardly mattered which, so long 





*Mrs. Hutchinson tells us that when her father was lieutenant of the Tower, 
her mother paid the expense of various chemical experiments undertaken by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Ruthin (then prisoners), in order to perfect her 
knowledge of medicine. Mrs. H. made use of her own knowledge of medicine 
during the protracted siege of Nottingham by the Royalists. 
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as the book was followed.* The new doctor looks upon each 
special case as almost a separate disease, standing apart from all 
other cases ; and instead of attacking this or that symptom ac- 
cording to the directions of aset of formal rules, he addresses him- 
self to the whole man, and the restoration in him of that impaired 
vitality, of whose decline any specific disease is but a local symp- 
tom. Is woman at any disadvantage in the mastery of sucha 
science? Has it not been the source of her strength and her 
weakness, that she must individualize and not generalize? Have 
not all other mental gifts that she possesses been subordinate 
to this one gift of quick, personal discernment and subtle tact, 
which enables her to know each human entity by itself and apart 
from all others? Even among men, it is not mastery of scientific 
details, but quick, personal tact, that is generally the mark of the 
really successful physician ; the former often misleads—the latter 
never. Who knows how much of their success the old doctors 
owed to their chief ally, the nurse, whose keen discrimination 
counteracted rather than supplemented their mechanical and 
‘‘regular’’ doctoring? We look for a great career for woman in 
medicine, now that, following the course of every other science, 
it has passed out of its mechanical into its dynamical phase. In 


*The homely mother-wit of the people discerned this, as may be seen from 
almost all the “ Joe Millers” which gird at the faculty. Thus one doctor finding 
a patient dying of heart disease, allowed his wife to get for him a “fat-liver pie,” 
for which he had a craving. ° The man got better, and down into the doctor’s 
mem. book went the maxim: “ Fat-liver pie good for heart disease.” The 
next patient in heart disease (a Frenchman) ate the ‘fat-liver pie” and died 
and at once the rule was modified in the doctor’s ‘mem. book: ‘Fat-liver pie 
good for Englishman in heart diseas-, bad for Frenchmen.” He was bound 
to make a rule of it. 

Another rustic Esculapius took his apprentice on a round of visits. The 
first place he stopped, he savagely rebuked the patient’s wife for allowing her 
husband to eat oysters. She confessed the fact with equal contrition and won- 
derment. The apprentice asked his master on their way to the next, how he 
knew of the oysters, and was told “by seeing the shells under the bed.” Next 
day the apprentice went alone to see the same patient, and came back with 
open eyes and mouth. ‘Why, master, the fellow has been eating a horse!” 
“A horse! what put that into your head?” ‘Why, I peeped under the bed 
and saw a saddle and a bridle!” Thus does the common folk hint its opinion 
of medical diagnosis. 
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returning to her it only comes back to the hand from which it 
took its beginning. 

But all the reasoning that supports the claims put forward by 
women to the doctorate applies as reasoning against her claims 
to the elective franchise. Woman should not vote, not because 
the sphere of politics is too coarse for her delicate presence, nor 
because she is unable to discharge the other duties of citizenship 
that are bound up with suffrage (especially those that are military 
in their nature), but because her gifts are exactly those that dis- 
qualify her for a fair'and just decision of political questions. If 
government approached the political and social well-being of men 
from the individual side, if each State were to find it best to pass 
a separate bill for each of its citizens, defining his possessions, 
privileges, rights and duties, then woman’s counsel and presence 
would be simply indispensable in politics. We could not get on 
without her, because only by her tact and perception could we get 
at even an approximate estimate of the merits of each case. But 
all good legislation approaches these questions from the opposite 
side. It regards men in the mass, and makes rules for the mass, 
not for individuals as such. The worst laws upon our statute 
books are those which are made to meet exceptional cases. Some 
of these are well known as ‘‘ private bills,’’ and the most intelli- 
gent and advanced movement toward the reform of legislation is 
the movement to greatly restrict and limit these bills, which 
bring back upon the nineteenth century a Jarge share of the mis- 
chiefs of the medizval privileges ( priv¢ /eges). Could we get an 
amendment into our State Constitution during its coming revi- 
sion, that would forbid the legislature to pass any bill that con- 
tained the name of any place, person or corporation, the statute 
book would be in future years relieved of a great burden, the 
commonwealth of a great incubus. But even then woman’s ten- 
dency to personality would be dangerous if she were to exert any 
decided influence on politics. For worse than these private bills, 
that are formally such, are the bills which are addressed to masses, 
but rest upon no sufficient generalization in regard to the needs 
of society in the direction of their legislative force. These too 
are really bills made to meet exceptional cases, and are not suited 
to promote the common weal of the State, and just here woman’s 
influence would be especially dangerous. It is her strength, not 
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her weakness, that she must look upon all things from the personal 
side, and that whether a case is normal or exceptional is, 
happily for the race, in no way her concern. She takes it just 
as it stands and by itself. She was not fitted in her creation to 
legislate for society, but especially fitted to take charge of the 
exceptions upon whom general rules press hardly. Man’s 
gift is justice; hers is mercy. Shakespeare shows his fine tact in 
putting the greatest of eulogies upon mercy into the mouth of a 
woman. In that speech, as everywhere, Portia’s sex breaks 
through her disguise. 

We need not dwell on the very obvious influence for evil that 
woman would exert in intensifying the ‘‘ personalities’’ of politics 
and increasing the rancor of political discussion. It has been 
often forcibly put, but it admits of a retort which upon the sur- 
face is quite a just one. We are asked if things could be much 
worse in that regard than at present. We think they might; and 
we ascribe what of evil does exist, to the influence and the 
practices of unmanly and womanish men, who find it much easier 
and pleasanter to confound an opponent’s personal character and 
that of his principles and views, than to take each onits own 
merits. A truly manly man is never a bitter partisan, although he 
may be a very zealous one. The mark and signature of his man- 
hood, is his justice and fairness. Such men are in the minority in 
all political parties, and are nowhere more rare than in the public 
sphere where woman’s influence has had freest scope—the church. 
Where have party lines been drawn more rigidly or parties cries 
had greater efficacy? When, also, has woman’s voice been 
ever raised as a peace-maker, or rebuker of the scandalous per- 
sonalities which are the invariable disgrace of religious contro- 
versies? And invariably the most rancorous ‘‘champions of the 
faith’’ have been soft-slippered, smooth-tongued, womanish men, 
each of them the center of a circle of devoted female admirers 
and patrons. 

The attempt to open up new paths of industry to woman, made 
by public-spirited individuals, seem worthy of a better fate than 
has generally attended them. The female schools of design, the 
plans to train woman to wood-engraving and other light and ar- 
tistic work, have not succeeded for a variety of reasons, the chief 
being that the women are exceptional in the sex who do not look 
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forward to marriage and to a position at the head of a household 
as the natural aim and end oftheir life. This feeling has been 
ridiculed as an unworthy weakness, for some reason not stated by 
wonwan’s censors. It is, on the contrary, an eminently natural and 
proper feeling. A few of the sex may find freer and fuller play 
in special vocations for which they feel an enthusiasm, but the 
average woman’s truest place is where her peculiar gifts and pow- 
ers are called into the highest activity—as the house-mother. 
That is the woman’s kingdom and her true sphere of action, the 
place where she most contributes to human welfare, and best 
serves her kind. We have no purpose or design to disparage any 
other members of the sex, no desire to debar them from any work 
to which they are drawn by an inward call or driven by an out- 
ward necessity, but hats off, gentlemen ! to the mothers of Chris- 
tendom. Who shall measure their power as the apostles of sweet- 
ness and light, or dare to place above their gifts the highest in- 
spimations of poetry or art shared by their exceptional sisters ? 

The great reform that society needs in regard to the use of this 
left hand, is to remove from woman’s path the obstacles that are 
keeping her from worthily discharging this chiefest of her duties. 
First of all there is the deficiency of public opinion in regard to 
the worth and dignity of her office. The worldliness of society, 
its hollow cynicism, its worship of tangible results, its exaltation 
of life’s means above its ends, are all against her. This false 
state of public opinion is the root of the agitation for a new sphere 
for the sex in the political world. So long as the family is looked 
upon as a lower institution than others, so long will theirsense of 
the equality of the sexes impel the more courageous to push into 
the more honored lines of life and activity. Each of us that has 
in any way either acquiesed in or promoted the false views of this 
question, may fairly count ourselves among the promoters of the 
Woman’s Rights movement. We are in so far responsible for it, 
whether we regard it with favor or disfavor. 

A second obstacle to woman’s true discharge of her work as 
the house-mother is the lack of liberal culture. We have an 
abundance, indeed, of the lower class of institutions for the edu- 
cation of the sex, in which the education is based on just two 
ideas. The first of these seems to be the Oriental one—that 
woman is meant to be man’s amusement and plaything, and is 
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therefore best fitted for ‘‘her sphere’’ by what are called accom- 
plishments, t. e., superficial acquirements of all sorts that may fit 
her to ‘‘ show off’’ in society. Thesecond is from the eighteenth 
century, and it is that religion of the quiet, unquestioning, tra- 
ditional kind, is a very good thing for women and children, who 
are therefore to be carefully drilled in moral common-places and 
religious platitudes. Institutions that take a higher ground than 
this, and really aim to evoke intellectual power and stimulate in- 
dependent thought, are not too abundant to defy enumeration. 
The result is of the greatest possible credit to the sex; that they 
are not asa rule giggling, frivolous devourers of bad novels and 
imitators of slang and fast manners, is owing to the substantial 
substratum of good sense that the system cannot reach. Happily 
they mostly illustrate Jean Paul’s notable lecture on the power- 
lessness of education. Why should not the future companions 
of the men ofthe race be able to avail themselves of the same course 
of mental training as their brothers? The country colleges answer 
very justly that the thing is impossible. Their bad inheritance 
of the monastic system of education forbids its trial. But every 
great American city possesses first-class institutions of learning, 
which could be opened equally to ‘‘ the left hand of society’’ as 
to the right. Why should that hand be excluded? Their pres- 
ence in many a class-room would be an immense power in devel- 
oping courtesy and promoting refinement of manners, whereas at 
present the influence of the separate system is undoubtedly bad 
upon both sexes.* All experience shows that their presence 
by appealing to the sense of shame, would present a stimulus to 





* Upon the more important aspects of the question we say nothing here ex- 
cept to recount an experience. It was the writer’s fate to attend two public 
schools successively, of which the first had every external advantage over the 
second. It was in a quiet farming neighborhood, under a most excellent 
teacher, whose influence over the children was very decided. The other was 
on the skirts of a crowded manufacturing town, and was kept by a poor, weak, 
drunken fellow. But the first school kept the boys and girls separate, while in 
the second they sat on the same benches and recited in the same classes. To 
no other circumstance can we ascribe the fact that the moral tone of the second 
school was immeasurably superior to that of the first. We can testify from personal 
knowledge that the morality of the public schools of Philadelphia was fourteen 
years ago exactly what we would expect from the separate system. 
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study, which would be morally more noble than that now fur- 
nished by our very questionable system of emulation. 

Lastly, woman needs release from an overplus of household 
work, that she may devote herself to the care and training of her 
children. At present they are hurried off to school at untimely 
years in order that the mother may have time to play the cook, 
etc. Wespeak of the great mass of American women, not of 
the few who have abundance of servants. Most women send one 
part of their work away from home, in order to devote themselves 
to the other part. -At present they send out the most important 
—the care of their children—and keep for themselves that which 
is less so, and ‘household education no longer exists save in name. 
Suppose, however, they were to reverse this, and send out their 
cooking and laundry work and keep the children at home. The 
proposition may seem absurd to us, but not more so than did to 
our great-grandmothers to give up spinning and leave it for the 
factories. Equally absurd did it appear to their still more remote 
ancestresses to leave weaving to the men and devote themselves 
to other duties. There was a long tradition in the race to the 
contrary. Before our ancestors and those of the old Romans 
parted company in the highlands of Central Asia, women had 
already earned the name of ‘‘weaver’’ (Sanscrit, wa-man-as 
(weaving); Latin, fe-min-a; English, wo-man). Every step in 
woman’s subsequent rise has been through the removal of work 
from the homestead to some more fitting place, where it can be 
done in a manner more secundem artem,* and at the same time 
leave her time for other things. This movement would also fur- 
nish employment to vast numbers of women who would rather 
starve than enter service in a family, but would feel no such 
objection to the work of codperative kitchens and laundries. 





*Many details of the plans of such establishments will occur to the reader’s 
mind as decidedly advantageous. A better method of purchase, 7. ¢., in large 
quantities, would save the entire cost of the co-operative cookery, and a full 
knowledge of chemistry might be brought to bear upon the preparation of food. 
A Philistine suggests with a shudder, “Cold dinners!” but has never read 
of the simple and cheap Norwegian kitchen by which the French workma? 
keeps his dinner at the boiling point without any fire for half a day Think, 
too, of letting all the fires in the house go out at midsummer, and of seeing the 
house-mothet sit down to dinner with an appetite unspoiled by bending over 
a cooking-stove. 
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In sum, all true reforms must be in the line of giving woman a 
chance to be more truly a woman, and ever more of a woman, 
and more fit for woman’s most effective work, and not in making 
her mannish or calling her to undertakings that are not properly 
adjusted to her peculiar strength. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY PAUL JANET. 
Translated from Revue des deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 


THE HISTORIANS OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE CRITICS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


Ill. 


HE time of the greatest exaggeration of the theories of the 
Revolution coincided with the last years of the government 

of July, and after that period they began a retrograde motion ; 
the philosophy of the Revolution seemed to grow more quiet, and 
to have entered the domain of examination and criticism. It 
may seem strange to say that the revolutionary idea has grown 
quiet in our days, when, on the contrary, we have seen its most 
terrible effects; but we speak here of opinions, and not of acts, 
and particularly of the opinions of lofty theory and historical 
philosophy. Now, if it is true that the revolutionary passions 
and prejudices are as powerful as ever among the people, and still 
find organs in low political literature, we can still affirm that for 
the last twenty years these theories have ceased to produce serious 
and important works, and that the current of learned thought has 
flowed in a rather different direction, which is an important, and, 
to a certain extent, reassuring fact ; for, if it is true that it takes 
considerable time for ideas, and particularly for wise ones, to de- 
scend to the level of the multitude, it is very certain that they 
always, in the end, penetrate more or less; and it is no less cer- 


tain that movements of the people become fruitless when they do 
: 
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not proceed frrom principles coming from a higher source. Jaco. 
binism and socialism are doctrines born among men of letters, and 
if these doctrines do not find more support among the governing 
classes, there is reason to hope that their consequences will fade 
away and grow feeble with time. But whatever may be the fate 
of these, let us continue our studies and bring them down to the 
present time. 

Socialistic Jacobinism being the most advanced form of the 
revolutionary philosophy, it is from this point we must start in 
returning to more just and moderate ideas. If opposition to false 
ideas is always useful, it is especially so when it comes from those 
who are nearest to its defenders, ¢. g., the attack of a republican 
upon Jacobinism-has much more authority than that of a conserva- 
tive ; for the latter is always suspected of being prejudiced, and 
justly so, for he does not make the necessary concessions, and 
being unjust on some points, is supposed to be soon all. He will 
willingly include in a common blame both Jacobinism and democ- 
racy, socialism and the republic, and thus will, unintentionally 
fortify Jacobinism and socialism with all the real power that de- 
mocracy and the republic can possess in the social state of our 
times. The republican, on the otherhand, in combatting Jacob- 
inism and socialism, reduces these extreme sects to their own 
level, and takes from them the support of democratic principles. 
We shall be right, then, in presenting the republican historians 
of the Revolution who have kept themselves from Jacobinism, as 
having rendered to the cause of order and of libertyservices more 
efficacious, perhaps, than the conservative historians. This is the 
common merit of two writers whose names are bound together 
by friendship, by the common origin of their celebrity, by their 
community of opinion, and the similarity of their points of view, 
MM. Michelet and Quinet, two names which appear as inseparable 
as those of MM. Thiers and Mignet, and who, as much as these, 
have applied themselves to the problem of the Revolution: the 
one a poet, the other a philosopher, both eminent writers, not- 
withstanding the mirages which too often carried away the im. 
agination of the one, and the clouds which too often obscured the 
thought of the other. 

It is astonishing that with his excessive imagination, M. Miche- 
let did not more often make mistakes, and so frequently perceived 
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the historic truth with the most wonderful justice. His History of 
the Revolution, though fatiguing by its apocalyptic form, is full of just 
and striking views. No one has done more than he to extricate 
one of the essential, perhaps the chief, fact of the Revolution, 
i. e.: the peasant proprietorship, or at least the freeing of the 
peasantry, which he calls the marriage of ‘‘ the earth and the man.”’ 
No one has put in higher relief one of the most lively and deepest 
sentiments of the ancient society of France, asentiment still warm 
in 1789—the love of the king. ‘‘Ihear,’’ says he, ‘‘ this word 
come from the very heart of ancient France, tender and of pro- 
found accent: ‘ my king.’’’ Andit isthisvery sentiment which 
explains the defiance and hate that followed ; as he says, ‘‘ when 
one has believed, has loved, and has been deceived in the object 
of love, there is no more belief left in anything.’” What M. Mi- 
chelet has remarked particularly well, is the spontaneous and 
unanimous character of the Revolution at its start; and he says 
rightly, that what there is of good is the work of everybody, 
while the bad is that of some few. “The great social effects are 
produced ‘‘ by forces, immense, invisible, and by no means vio- 
lent.”” There was then a moment in history when the heart of 
man enlarged: it was the arising of a new sentiment in the 
world—humanity. The Revolution loved ‘‘ even England,’’ her 
eternal enemy. And, a fact still more astonishing, ‘‘ the jour- 
nalists made a truce.’’ This sentiment of unity by the union of 
souls, goes with M. Michelet as far as pantheistic effusion, and he 
cries out asa Hindoo philosopher might: ‘‘Ah! ‘ifI were one’ 
said the world! ‘if I were one,’ said mankind !’’ 

Thus the Revolution was the work of all; not that of a sect 
or party. This lively sentiment of national unity which brightens 
up the Revolution is the refutation of the Jacobin theory, which 
sacrifices. France to the glory of a few hierophants. For M. 
Michelet, on the other hand, the principal actor in the Revolu- 
tion was the people, and ‘‘ the ambitious puppets,’’ who thought to 
lead it, should be restored to their proper level. As the people 
is the true actor, so it is the true judge. Hear him. Whocor- 
rupted the Revolution? Marat and Robespierre. The people 
“love Mirabeau notwithstanding his vices, and condemn Robes- 
pierre notwithstanding his virtues. Some say, ‘The fellow has 
lost his mind.’ ‘Take care’ is the judgment of the people.’ 
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But he retains from 1793 the opinion ‘‘that bloodshed is of no 
moment.’’ But we must bear in mind that ‘‘the people’’ does 
not mean any of the popular classes, but the whole country. 

To the false history which makes the sad quarrel between the 
bourgeoisie and the people begin at the very beginning, M. Mi- 
chelet opposes rightly the union of classes in early times. 
Never, according to him, was the dourgeoisie self-seeking, never 
were its interests less separated from those of the workmen ard 
peasants. Do not oppose fraternity to liberty, for it is that which 
can render fraternity possible, and nothing is freer than the fra- 
ternal sentiment. Just when the Revolution proclaimed the 
rights of men, ‘‘the soul of France, instead of contracting, em- 
braced the whole world.’’ The great human movement of our 
Revolution had for its author the people ; while the motive power 
in the time of violence was composed of a very small number of 
men. Then the whole nation, without distinction of parties and 
almost without distinction of classes, marched under the fraternal 
banner. 

Jacobinism was a narrow sect substituting itself for the nation. 
‘«The Jacobins had somewhat of the priests about them, and 
were, so to speak, a clergy of the Revolution.’’ In the view of 
M. Louis Blanc, the Girondists represented the deurgeotsie; the 
Mountaineers, the people; than which nothing is more false, 
according to M. Michelet, who seems to us the true historian. 
The Jacobins were not less dourgeoise than the Girondists ; ‘‘ not 
a single one arose from the people.’’ The unfruitfulness of the 
Girondists was not due to their dourgeoise quality, but to the 
fatuity of theiradvisers. The two parties each believed that they 
were very much above the people, and ‘‘both received their momen- 
tum from theeducated.’’ It is a great historical error to transport 
the social questions of our day to the period of the Revolution. 
They never would occupy higher than the second rank. Those 
who see socialism in all popular rising insult the people and lower 
them. ‘‘ Wherever they see pillage and brigandage they say, it 
is the people.’’ According to M. Michelet, the labor question 
did not then exist. New France, that of the peasant and the 
workman, was formed on two occasions; ‘‘the peasant was born 
of the shock of the Revolution and of the sale of the national 
property ; the workman was born in 1815 and by the impetus 
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given to industry by peace.’’ Leaving out the hyperbole, no 
doubt these lines express the truth. 

If, however, M. Michelet combats the doctrine of socialistic 
Jacobinism with as much spirit as true historical feeling, he him- 
self is under the empire of certain passions and prejudices which 
alter remarkably the justice of his views. He has two enemies, 
and, to use a common phrase, two defes noires: the priest and the 
Englishman. Just as they said formerly that everything was the 
fault of Rousseau and Voltaire, so for M. Michelet everything is 
the fault of the clergy and of England. They are the two melo- 
dramatic traitors who check in his history the impetus of its hu- 
manitarian mysticism. ‘‘A treacherous, hateful hand (the hand 
of death) was held out to the party of freedom, which, to please 
its enemy (the clergy), denied its friend (the 18th century.’’) So 
much for the priesthood. England, on her side, deceived France 
‘by her false ideals,’’ and by the celebrity of her institutions, 
‘local, special, insular.’’ 

We are astonished at our distance from the time when M. Mi- 
chelet wrote those lines, at that hatred of the English, which has 
almost disappeared from our manners. English institutions are 
no longer the object of our hate, but rather of our envy. Where 
is the time when we believed we had the right to despise those 
institutions, and persuaded ourselves that we had passed them ? 
When M. Michelet tells us, ‘‘ The Englishman is a tool, the 
Frenchman is a man,’’ we are not obliged to reject the second 
proposition ; but who will now believe the first ? 

M. Michelet’s deepest hatred, however, is not for the English- 
man. It is for the priest. In his eyes the Revolution is essen- 
tially anti-Christian. There are but two great epochs in the 
history of Europe: Christianity and the Revolution; and these 
have, without doubt, a common source, the principle of fraternity, 
but the Revolution founds fraternity ‘‘on the love of man for 
man ;’’ Christianity bases it on a common parentage, on a com- 
mon descent, which from father to children, transmits as well 
the evil results of crime as the community of blood. In one 
word, Christianity is expressed in two dogmas: ‘‘originalsin”’ 
and ‘‘grace.’’ The Revolution is the ‘‘slow reaction of 
justice against the government of favor and the religion of 


grace.’’ For example, the Revolution in abolishing the nobility 
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and hereditary servitud:, protested against grace and original sin. 

All this is very theological and arbitrary. The Protestant peo- 
ples who give large place in their theology to the dogmas of grace 
and of original sin, have nevertheless arrived, or at least some of 
them, at liberty and equality, 7. ¢., at the precise point aimed at 
by the Revolution. Doubtless the Revolution placed itself at a 
point of view which is not that of Christianity, 7. ¢., that of na- 
tural right of the natural liberty and equality of men, while 
Christianity, in its primitive sense, never understood liberty and 
equality from any but a religious point of view. It is as members 
of the kingdom of heaven, and not as inhabitants of this earth, 
that men can become free and equal. The kingdom of Jesus 
Christ not being of this world, it is not here below that the small 
can be raised and the great abased. It is in this way that slavery, 
serfdom and privilege in all its forms easily found their justifica- 
tion, and we can understand that the Church itself, without re- 
nouncing its principles, could take its place in this system of 
inequalities, more or less softened by Christian charity, and at 
the same time be supported in its essential principles by the idea 
that trial is the natural and legitimate condition of the Christian, 
and that it is necessary for the development of the patience of 
one and of the devotion of another.* To this austere and 
mystic point of view, too easily reconcilable with all the abuses 








* We fear that there is much in the common teaching of Christian religion- 
ists that would coincide with this representation of the relation of Christianity 
to politics, but regard the view taken by M. Janet as false to history and 
philosophy. Christianity does not indeed attack the corrupt institutions of the 
political world directly. It assails them at the root rather than in the branches, 
attacking the tempers of mind and modes of thought upon which they rest. 
It makes the fruit good by reforming the root. But it differs from philosuphies 
of the Revolution and similar systems of teaching simply in standing in a far 
closer and more vital relation tosocial institutions than they can. It began its 
historical career by overthrowing the corrupt and despotic Roman Empire. In 
later Europe it destroyed serfdom and .stablished the freedom of the people 
in spite of the unfaithfulness of its custodians and representatives. It under- 
lay every positive and vital conception of the Revolution itself. That it is a 
“kinguom not of this world” does not prevent its having to do with this 
world’s kingdoms in all their relations. That expression was not meant to 
carry us forward to some indefinite future, nor upward to some mystical Zion 
beyond our skies, but inward to the true sphere of man’s life, to the heart and 
the will from which are the issues of our commonest life. A noteworthy and 
profound view of the French Revolution from a truly Christian stand-point 
will be found in 7he Kingdom of Christ, by the late Rev. F.D. Maurice, pages 
174-96 (Amer. Ed., New York, 1843).—Eps. P. M. 
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of despotism, the Revolution opposed that of the philosophy of 
the 18th century, 7. ¢.,that men are free and equal -as men and 
not simply as being brethren of Jesus Christ, that they ought to 
be able to use all of their faculties freely, and that on this earth 
and not in that mystic Jerusalem, whither they had always been 
adjourned before. This principle was, in fact, very different 
from the Christian principle and particularly from that formulated 
and arranged in the Catholic and Papal hierarchy. 

However, no principle of this low world (even among those 
which are claimed to come from on high) is developed in practice 
with the abstract stictness of the theorists. Once admitted in the 
mind of man, the principles are there modified, tempered and 
rendered flexible, by common sense, by circumstances, by the 
heart of men, and by a thousand other causes, which forbid them 
from bearing all their consequences; so that if theoretically by 
one party the Christian dogma could favor and justify social in- 
equality, according to another party it combatted and narrowed 
it continually. Whether it was in the name of charity or in that 
of pure right, whether it was as brothers in Jesus Christ or as 
brothers in humanity, makes little difference to the people’s com- 
mon sense, and but little difference to those generous spirits, who 
draw from these principles all the good they contain for men, 
It isthus that the principle of fraternity in conjunction with the 
necessary progress of human affairs, brings about a steadily increas- 
ing equality, and when, in the 18th century, the philosophers 
came to profess these principles, and the Revolution came to 
practice them, the Christians could have said with some reason 
that they were borrowing the principles from them. Doubtless, 
the crafty Catholic could have declared, as the philosophers did 
on their part, the opposition of Christianity to the Revolution; 
but besides that Catholicism is not the whole of Christianity, it 
always makes adaptations in practice which theory does not know. 
It is, then, exaggeration to present the antagonism of the two 
principles as absolute and irremediable, and M. de Tocqueville 
was right in saying that it was more in appearance than in reality 
that the Revolution showed itself anti-Christian. It did not ex- 
clude Christianity; but left it its open place among the moral in- 
fluences, which operate in an enfranchised society. 

The book of M. Edgar Quinet, .published several years after 
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that of M. Michelet, presents itself with quite a different charac- 
ter. Between these two books there was a terrible epoch, 1852. 
Neither of the authors ceased to be believers, apostles, only in M. 
Michelet, the faith is still young, candid, whole; in M. Quinet, 
on the contrary, we see an apostle cruelly deceived, questioning 
with anxiety the very dogma he had preached up to that time, 
and, without ceasing to believe in it, saying to himself the most 
cruel truths. ‘‘A whole people,” said he, ‘‘cried out ‘ Freedom 
or Death!’ Why have men who knew so well how to die not 
known how to be free ?’’ Such is the question proposed by M. 
Quinet in his book on the Revolution, aremarkable writing, full of 
fire and passion, of sadness and emotion, and of noble philoso- 
phy. 

But the author by no means abandons the cause of the Revolu- 
tion ; he is perfectly willing to accuse it himself, and is the first to 
speak plainly to its heroes, but he will not leave to its adversaries 
the privilege of originating the criticisms he himself directs 
against it. It isin this manner that he defends the Revolution 
from the sophism that the revolutionary policy was a thing un- 
heard of in the world, as if it had invented the principles of the 
rights of the state. They reproach it with its violent policy in 
reference to emigrants; did not Louis XIV. exile from France 
200,000 Protestants? They reproach it with arbitrary arrests: 
were there not ‘‘ /e/tres de cachet’ under the ancien regime? 
They reproach it with odious massacres: were there not in the 
world a Philip I, a Duke of Alva, an Inquisition, a war against 
the Albigenses, and a Saint Bartholomew? The Revolution 
was doubtless at fault in having borrowed from tyrants their 
policy, but it is in the school of history that it learned this poli- 
cy. If it had been an hereditary prince, served by a fawning 
court, surrounded by a silent people, how much would all the 
horrors which blood-stained and disgraced it have been excused 
and softened by tradition? On the contrary the Revolution, 
by serving its own processes, furnished arms to its adversaries. 
The process of Carrier, Fouquier Tinville and Lebon, were the 
Revolution, guiding, punishing and handing itself over to the 
vengeance of the future. 

If the Revolution cannot be blamed with having invented ty- 
ranny, it may be for having used it, and it must besides be con- 
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fessed that the concentration of systematic tyranny, which reigned 
for eighteen months under the name of the Reign of Terror, was 
a fearful phenomenon, which comfounds the imagination, revolts 
the heart, shakes violently all the cords of pity, and seems beyond 
the ordinary laws of politics and history. The causes and effects 
of this phenomenon are sought for by M. Edgar Quinet, ina very 
remarkable chapter of political psychology under the title of 
‘*The Theory of the Reign of Terror.’’ 

In the first place the Reign of Terror was an accident ; Robes- 
pierre and Saint-Just changed itssystem, from a shortlived infatua- 
tion the terrorists made the spirit and temper of the Revolution. 
Another cause was the scorn of individuals, the sad legacy of ages. 
The Revolution was then a sort of abstract being, an idol who 
needs nobody, which can without injury to itself swallow up indi- 
viduals one after another, and grow by the destruction of all. 
** As well might we say, that men may be destroyed without in- 
jury to humanity.’’ This strange theory led the Revolution to 
always make a clear space around her without perceiving that she 
was destroying herself. It will hardly be believed that the third 
cause was Philanthropy. The revolutionists brought up in theschool 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau believed that man and the people were 
naturally good, but, as evil existed, there was treason and con- 
spiracy. They attributed to the human will what was the result of 
the nature of things. ‘‘If you could see down into the hearts of 
the terrorists, you would find a far different spectacle, for not only 
did the half-subdued past roar around them, but they were part of 
it themselves ; they were unconscious accomplices of the conspira- 
cy they denounced.’’ 

Such were the causes of the Reign of Terror; what were its 
consequences? ‘The first is that a system of terrorism can have no 
end. It must be kept up or the terrorist will perish; for barbarity 
continually creates new enemies, whoare always on the watch for 
an occasion to rise up ; and further, when men are once accustomed 
to be led by fear, you can never get anything from them in any 
other way. The Reign of Terror is defended by the necessity of 
saving the Revolution, and its success is called up to justify the 
means ; but where is this success? ‘‘ Torture was necessary to 


safety, and now I ask with posterity after an experience of eighty 
years, what worse could have happened to us?’’ They had a 
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Reign of Terror in the Middle Ages under the name of the Inqui- 
sition, but why are men more indulgent toward it than the later 
one? Is is because the terrorists placing their ideal on earth and 
promising immediate felicity for all, the lie given by the reality to 
their promises was too glaring. Every body knows that the city 
of Saint-Just was not realized, and that his auto-da-fe were fruitless ; 
while the city of St. Dominic and of Sixtus V. was beyond mortal 
sight. 
To be continued. 








MERLIN AND HIS TIMES. 


‘* The fiends do quake when any him to them does name.” —Fairie Queene, 3, 3, 11. 
HE wealth of legend which exists in the literature of the 
Welsh is really surprising to one acquainted only with the 
plodding, practical, matter-of-fact habits of the people. Some of 
the legends respecting their early heroes have a strong resemblance 
to the fables of the Grecian and Hindoo mythologies. The Ar- 
thurian legends, however, are much better known, and have had 
no inconsiderable influence upon the romantic literature of Ger- 
many, Italy, and especially that of France ; while our own herit- 
age of the English language is constantly enriched by additions 
flowing indirectly from the same source. Chaucer, Spenser» 
Drayton, Wordsworth, Scott, Bulwer, and Tennyson, have all 
drawn more or less extensively from this quarter. 

Merlin, although a prominent personage in some of the Arthur- 
ian legends, is almost unknown to the general reader, except by 
name, and that mostly through the medium of the Jdyls of the 
King. The earliest accounts of him are to be found in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Nennius and Matthew of Westminster. There are 
those, however, who strive to prove that the first two chroniclers 
named have compiled, upon a very slight substratum of truth, a 
mass of gossiping fables, which succeeding writers have copied. 
Still, the indubitable fact remains that there was such a person as 
Merlin, and that he for several hundred years held a noteworthy 
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sway ovet the minds of his countrymen. It is not my design in 
the present paper to endeavor to disentangle the real from the 
unreal, but to gather, as far as I am able, all the facts recorded in 
history and legend concerning this celebrated seer, poet and 
enchanter. 

We begin some years prior to his appearance on the stage. One 
of the kings of Britain in those early times was Constantine the 
Deliverer, who freed his country from the ravages of the Picts. 
After reigning prosperously for some years he died, leaving three 
sons, Constans, who had entered a monastery, Aurelius Ambro- 
sius, and Uthyr Pendragon. Vortigern, a powerful noble, lord 
of Erging, in North Wales, to further his own designs, took Con- 
stans out of his retreat, and as no priest could be found willing to 
crown the whilom monk, he performed the ceremony himself. 
Afterward, when his plans were fully matured, Constans being of 
a weak and rather imbecile nature, he had him assassinated in 
order to usurp the kingly power for himself. He then invited the 
Saxons to come and aid him in establishing himself in the king- 
dom. He married Rowena, daughter of Hengst, the Saxon chief- 
tain, called by the Welsh Alis Ronwen. It was by means of this 
alliance, and the great love which Vortigern bore to his wife, that 
the Saxons so easily gained such a foothold in the island. This 
Vortigern, who is called by the Welsh Gwrtheyrn Gwrthenan, 
is celebrated in the Triads as one of the three arrant traitors of 
the Isle of Britain, by whose treachery the Kymry lost the sov- 
ereignty of England. 

In the meantime, Aurelius and Uthyr, who had fled into Brit- 
tany or Lesser Britain, made preparations to come with an army 
and drive out Vortigern and the Saxons. Vortigern was now ad- 
vised by his magicians to build a strong tower in which to defend 
himself against them. He selected as the site Dinas Emrys in 
North Wales, and began to lay the foundation of the castle Gem- 
eron or Gwayneren ; but, singular to relate, what the masons ac- 
complished during the day, was swallowed up by the earth during 
the night. The magicians were consulted as to the cause of this 
Strange phenomenon, and they, to evade the imputation of ig- 
norance, counselled, as they thought, an impossibility, viz. : that 
Vortigern should procure a boy born without a father, who when 
found should be killed, so that his blood sprinkled upon the stones 
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and mortar might prove efficacious in resisting the spell which 
seemed to have been placed upon the building. 

After many days’ fruitless search, the king’s messengers came 
to Cermarthen (Czrmyrddin), in South Wales, so-called, say 
say some of the fables, from the myrdd ddin, or ten thousand men 
who were there. In passing through the streets of the city they 
overheard two youths quarreling, one of whom, Dinabutius, taunted 
the other with, ‘ Why do you contend with me, you fool? Can 
you, who were born withovt a father, pretend to rival my noble- 
ness, who, being born of the royal family, am illustrious on both 
sides of the house?’’ On further inquiry the messengers found 
that it was as the youth had said. It was commonly reported in 
the city that Merlin was born of a spirit and the daughter of 
Demitius, king of South Wales, and that his mother now lived 
**a votaresse in the citie,’’ in a nunnery belonging to the Church 
of St. Peter. This strange account of the birth of Merlin is not 
without a parallel, for we learn that Plato and other heroes of 
antiquity, owed their being to some similar mysterious origin. 
St. Dubricius and Taliesin had no visible father. This circum- 
stance led to a confusion in the story of Merlin and Taliesin. 
The latter himself says, ‘‘Iddow and Heidin call me Merddin.” 
Mr. Nash, in his ‘‘ Bards and Druids. of Britain,’’ has the fol- 
lowing: ‘*‘ We should be tempted to assign this quality of ‘son 
of a virgin’ to Christian ideas, though a similar mysterious origin 
has no doubt been ascribed to their heroes by other nations be- 
fore the date of the Christian era.’’ 

But to return to Merlin. When he and his mother had been taken 
into the presence of the king, and the lady had acknowledged 
the mysterious birth of her son, Vortigern told Merlin why he had 
sent for him; whereupon Merlin ridiculed the pretentions of the 
would-be wise men, and desired that they should be brought be- 
fore him. He then propounded to them various questions which 
they were unable to answer, and so proved that they had devised 
a subterfuge to serve as a cloak for their ignorance. Merlin told 
the king that under the foundation of his castle there was a pool 
of water and at the bottom of this were two hollow stones in which 
were two dragons asleep. The pool was drained and Merlin’s 
words were found to be true. When the dragons awoke they 
commenced to fight furiously, and this it was that had occasioned 
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the earth to give way and swallow up the foundations of the build- 
ing. ‘That evening as Vortigern sat by the edge of the pool, the 
red dragon, after having been several times routed and almost 
killed, eventually drove out the other dragon, which was white. 
Vortigern appealed to Merlin to know the meaning of this. Mer- 
lin began to weep bitterly and told the king that the red dragon 
symbolized the British, and the white one the Saxons; that he, 
Vortigern, should lose his crown and the Saxons be driven out of 
the kingdom. He also foretold the coming of Arthur, the glory 
and magnificence of his reign, of his victories over the Saxons, 
Romans, and those who love ‘‘the flower de Lyces plant,’’ the 
Norman invasion, when 


‘‘ Tron men in wooden tents shall here arrive, 
And hence the Saxons with eglets drive.” 


The following is part of the prophecy uttered by Merlin at this 
time, as given by Heywood,* 


‘‘ Woes me for the red Dragon for alack, 

The time is come, he hasteth to his mack; 

The bloody Serpent (yet whose souls are white), 
Imply the Nation, on which thy delight 

Was late sole-fixt, but ayming at shrewd ends 
They shall have power over the drooping red, 

In which the British Nation’s figured; 

Drive shall he them into caves, holes and dens, 
To barren mounts, and to moorish fens, 

Hills shall remove to where the valleyes stood, 
And all the baths and brooks shall flow with blood. 
The worship of the holy God shall cease, 

For in thilke days the Kirke shall have no peace. 
The Panims (woe the while) shall get the day, 
And with their Idol mammetry beare sway, 

And yet in fine shee that was so opprest, 

Shall mount, and in the high rocks shall build her nest. 
For out of Cornwall shall proceed a Bore, 

Who shall the Kerke to pristine state restore. 

Bow shall all Britaine to his kingly becke, 

And tread he shall on the white Dragon’s necke.” 


‘“* By the Bore which should come out of Cornwall is meant the 
invincible Arthur, who vanquished the Saxons and subdued them 


*« Life and Prophecies of Martin’? by Thos. Heywood, London, 1641. 
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in many Battailes and was a great maintainer and exalter of the 
true Christian Religion.”’ 

‘** Uneasy his the head who wears a crown.’’ Before this time, 
the Britons, being enraged at him for calling in the Saxons, had 
deposed him and placed his son Vortimer in his stead. Vortimer 
was soon after poisoned by his stepmother Rowena, and Vortigern 
was restored to the throne. A meeting was arranged between the 
Britons and Saxons, to take place near the monastery of Ambrius 
or Amesbury. It was agreed that both parties should go unarmed, 
but the Saxons hid their weapons in their sleeves, and at the com- 
mand, ‘* Nimed eure Seaxers,’’ fell upon the British and massacred 
over three hundred of them, so that the very flower of the Cymric 
nobility were slain. 

«Three hundred lords he slew, 
Of British blood all sitting at his borde; 
Whose doleful moniments who list to rew, 
The eternal marks of treason may at Stoneheng vew.”’ 
FAIRIE QUEENE, 

This treachery is called in the Welsh Triads, the Plot of the Long 
Knives ; or, ‘‘ Twyll y Cyllyll Hirion,”’ and is said to have taken 
place on May-day, 472. In some parts of Wales there is still a 
custom of kindling large fires (Coelcerthi), on the eve of Novem- 
ber, to perpetuate the memory of this tradition. 

Harassed and driven almost to despair, Vortigern, being forbid- 
den to build his castle of Gemeron, retired to another stronghold 
where Merlin devised various means to divert him from his mel- 
ancholy. Nennius informs us that this castle either took fire or 
else was miraculously swallowed up by the earth, so that all who were 
in it perished, among them the perfidious monarch, who thus re- 
ceived the reward of his treachery. 

After his nephew Aurelius Ambrosius (Emrys Wledig) had been 
crowned king of the Britons, he went to Caer Caradawg (Salis- 
bury), to view the place where lay the remains of those who fell 
victims to the treachery of Hengst, and was moved with grief 
and pity, that no monument had been erected to their memory. 
Being anxious that such a memorial should be set up, he sent for 
all the artificers in his realm, who advised him to send for Merlin. 
Accordingly Merlin was brought before the king, when he told him 
to send to Mt. Killard in Ireland forthe Giants’ Dance. Uponthis 
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Ambrosius burst into a loud laugh, and said: ‘‘ Are the stones of 
Ireland, so much better than the stones of this country, that they 
must need be brought from such distance into Britain?’’ But 
Merlin reproved him, and said: ‘‘Do not indulge, O king, in un- 
wise laughter; for they are mystical stones; and wholesome as 
cures for different diseases. ‘The giants brought them over from 
the most remote districts of Africa, in order to make baths of 
them here for themselves when they were attacked with various 
infirmities. For they washed the stones in various confections of 
herbs and formed them into baths in which the sick were cured. 
Nor is there one stone which has not some medicinal property. 
When Ambrosius heard of the wonderful virtues which these stones 
possessed, he was exceedingly anxious that theyshould be brought 
over without delay. His brother Uthyr Pendragon was placed at 
the head of 15,000 men, and, accompanied by Merlin, they set 
sail for Ireland. Having arrived at that part of the country where 
the gigantic structure wasset up, they completely routed the army 
of king Gillomanius, who was disposed to resist them, and then 
betook themselves to remove the stones; but with all their strength 
they could accomplish nothing, until Merlin brought his ma- 
chines and with the greatest ease carried them over to Britain 
ina whirlwind. But listen to Geoffrey’s account of it. ‘* Hav- 
ing found the structure, from joy they fall into admiration, 
and standing all of them around gaze at it, and Merlin 
draws near, and thus bespeaks them: Use now your ut- 
most strength, young men, that in taking away these stones, you 
may discover, whether art to strength, or strength gives place to 
art. At his command, therefore, they bring several sorts of en- 
gines, and address themselves to pulling it down. Some ropes, 
some cables, some had made lathers ready, that what they so 
much desired might be effected, but in nowise able to achieve 
their purpose. All of them tired, Merlin breaks out into laughter 
and provides his engines. Lastly when he had all things in readi- 
ness, hardly to be believed it is with what facility he took them 
down; being taken down, he caused them to be carried to the 
ships and embarked, and so with joy they began their return to- 
ward Britain.’’ Then upon the occasion of setting up this 
“* Lapidum congeries admiranda’’ on Salisbury Plain, the king 
proclaimed a national holiday throughout the Kingdom. 
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The stones were placed in the same order as they were on Mt. 
Killard, in Ireland, upright in three circles, one within the other, 
while on their tops were set others at right angles, which occasion- 
ed the bestowal upon them of the name Stonehenge (hinge). 
And this is all that is known of this stupendous and wonderful 
work which the Cymry call Chor Gawr, or Kor y Kewri (Lat. 
Chorea Gigantum, French Danse des Geanis), and which in their 
Triads is enumerated as one of the three Mighty Achievements of 
Britain—Gwaith Emrys. It has not ceased to challenge unusual 
wonder and admiration ; and the speculations as to who were its 
founders and what was their design, have been as numerous as 
those respecting the pyramids of Egypt. It does indeed test our 
credibility when we think of the vast size of the stones and the 
nice art by which one was made to rest upon the other, and all 
done without any of the contrivances and appliances of the ma- 
chinery of modern times. By some authors it has been supposed 
that Stonehenge was’erected as the tomb of Boadicea, Queen of 
Iceni, while Inigo Jones in his ‘‘ History of Stonehenge ’”’ tries to 
prove that it is the remains of a Roman temple. In a play some- 
times ascribed to Shakespeare, Merlin is represented as saying to 
his mother: 

«“ When you die, I will erect a monument 
Upon the verdant plains of Salisbury, 
No king shall have so high a sepulchre, 
With pendulous stones, that I will hang by art, 
Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used— 
A dark enigma to the memory ; 
For none shall have the power to number them; 
A place that I will hallow for your rest, 
Where no night-hag shall walk, nor were-wolf tread, 
Where Merlin’s mother shall be sepulchred.” 


After the death of Ambrosius, his brother Uthyr Pendragon be- 
came king, and upon a certain day all the nobles of the kingdom 
were assembled at his court. Among others there were Gorlois, 
duke of Cornwall, and his beautiful wife Igerna or Igraine. Her 
exceeding loveliness so bewitched the heart of the king that he 
fell madly in love with her, and Gorlois perceiving this, made all 
haste to return to his home. Uthyr, incensed that Gorlois should 
presume to depart without his permission, pursued him and be- 
sieged him in his castle of Tintagel, on the Cornish coast. And 
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now, again, we hear of the magical arts of Merlin. By them he 
succeeded in transforming Uthyr into the semblance of Gorlois, 
and himself and Ulphin into the likeness of two trusty attendants 
of Gorlois. Thus disguised, they obtained easy access into the 
castle. Uthyr became the father of the renowned Arthur, and 
after the death of Gorlois, married Igerna. Arthur was born the 
night Uthyr died, and Merlin took charge of him and entrusted 
him to the care of the hermit Blaise, ‘‘ who nourished him through 
all his youth and brought him up from infancy.’’ Then when it 
was right and lawful that Arthur should succeed his father in the 
kingdom, Merlin brought him forth from his obscurity, but the 
knights rebelled against him, saying: 
“ Who is he 

That he should rule us? Who hath proven him 

King Uther’s son? For lo! we look at him, 

And find no face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 

Are like to those of Uther whom we knew. 

This is the son of Gorlois not the king.” 

But through the aid of Merlin, the cause of Arthur triumphed. 
By several acts he proved to the recalcitrant nobles that Arthur 
was their rightful lord. Merlin commanded that whoever should 
succeed in drawing out a sword that was fixed fast and deep in a 
stone, should be declared the lawfulking. Arthur performed this 
feat, which no one of the knights could do. 

It was Merlin that guided Arthur to the mere where dwelt the 
lady of the lake, and counseled him to take from her the famous 
sword Caliburn with which he committed such havoc against the. 
Saxons. 

When Arthur sent to King Levdogran for the hand of his 
daughter Guinevere, the king hesitated long before he could give 
up his daughter to any one saving ‘‘a king or a king’s son.’’ In 
his perplexity he inquired of his chamberlain if he knew aught of 
Arthur’s birth. 

‘«‘ Then spake the hoary chamberlain and said, 
‘Sir king, there be but two old men that know; 
And each is twice as old as I; and one 

Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 

King Uther through his magic art ; and one 

Is Merlin’s master (so they call him) Bleys, 
Who taught him magic; but the scholar ran 
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Before his master, and so far that Bleys 

Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things whatsoever Merlin did 

In one grand annal-book, where after years, 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur’s birth.’ ”’ 


After this, the words of Sir Bediven, and of Arthur’s sister, 
‘* Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, Belicnet,’’ settled all doubt 
in the mind of the king, and Guineveve was given to Arthur. as 
wife. It was as some of the chronicles say, to please his queen 
Guinevere (Gwenhwyvere) that Arthur set up the round table at 
his court, in which he was aided by Merlin, who appointed one 
seat at it called Siege Perilous for him who should find the Holy 
Grail. Merlin also built for Arthur a spacious and magnificent 
palace, on the windows whereof were blazoned the twelve victo- 
ries which he gained over the Saxons. In many ways Merlin 
proved a wise and faithful counselor to the king, so that it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that in the quaint words of Sir Thom- 
as Mallory, ‘*For the most part of the dayes of his life, he was 
ruled by the counsaile of Merlin.’”’ 

But the humiliating fact remains, that 


“He was by a woman overreached 
That unto others prophesied and preached.” 


In his old age he fell into a ‘‘dotage of love’’ for the lady of 
the lake and they both departed and went across the sea into the 
land of Benwicke, and ‘‘alwaies Merlin lay about the lady to have 
her favor and she was ever passing wery of him, and faine would 
have been delivered of him; for she was afraid of him because 
he was a divell’s son, and she could “not put him away by no 
meanes ; and so upon atime it happened that Merlin showed to 
her in a rocke whereas was a great wonder and wrought by en- 
chauntment which went under a stone, so by her subtile craft and 
working she made Merlin to go under the stone, to let him wit of 
the marvailes there. But she wrought so for him that he came 
never out, for all the craft that he could doe.’’ Ariosto makes use 
of this in fable the Orlando Furioso. 


«* Here is the tombs that Merlin rest did make, 
By force of secret skill and hidden art, 
In which sometimes the lady of the lake, 
(That with beauty had bewitched his heart), 
Did force him enter for her sake.” 
Again, 
*‘ His carkas dead within this stone is found.” 
Harrington's Translation. 
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In another romance we read that after coming into the land of 
Benwicke, into the forest of Broceliande, Merlin and Viviene sat 
down under an oak tree, and the lady, by means of her kisses and 
endearments, so wrought upon her lover, that at length, though 
after long hesitation, he told her how men might be shut up alive 
in rocks or trees ; and so while he was asleep, ‘‘she rose up softly 
and walked about him waving her hands and muttering the charm, 
and so presently enclosed him within the tree whereby he slept.’’ 

‘‘ Then in a moment she put forth the charm, 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life, and use, and name and fame.” 

Tennyson represents Viviene as having left the court of Arthur 
through pique and mortified vanity, as 

“It made the laughter of an afternoon, 
That Viviene should attempt the blameless king ;” 
and now being anxious to heal her wounded pride, she sought to 
work the charm on Merlin, as her victory would be greater, ac- 
cording to the greatness of him ‘‘ whom she quenched.’’ 

It would be an endless task to attempt to reconcile the different 
versions of the story of Merlin’s disappearance, as each poet and 
romancer has made use of considerable license in embellishing it. 
Spenser represents Merlin as building a huge wall, when he was 
beguiled away and entrapped by the wily Viviene. 

“Then the wise Merlin whylome went (they say), 
To make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 
In a deep delve, farre from the vew of day, 
That of no living wight mote he be found, 
Whereso he counseled with his sprights encomp’st round. 
‘A little while before that Merlin dyde, he did intend 
A brazon wall in compass to compyle, 
About Cairmardin, and it did commend 
Unto these sprights to bring to perfect end; 
During which time the ladie of the lake, 
Whom long he loved, for him in haste did send, 
Who therefore forst his workmen to forsake, 
Them bound till his return their labor not to slake, 
In the meantime, thro’ that false ladie’s traine, 
He was surprised and buried under bean, 
Ne ever to his work returned againe.” 


FAIRIE QUEEN. 
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In the French romances, it is a bush of hawthorne in which 
Merlin was inclosed by his mistress, who not being believing in 
the spell tried it upon her lover to ascertain if it were true and 
then was grieved because she could not extricate him from his 
throny coverture. 

By some it is supposed that there were two distinct persons by 
the name of Myrddin—our Merlin of romance, who was styled 
Myrddin Emrys, after his patron Emrys Wledig or Aurelius Am- 
brosius, Ambrosius being the Latin form of Emrys; and Myrddin 
Wylit or the Wild, who it is said was a native of Caledonia. 
After the battle of Arderydd, where he had the misfortune to slay 
his sister’s son, he fled from the society of men and wandered 
about in the forest of Celyddon, whence his name the Wyllt or 
Wild. In the ‘ Avallenan,’’ attributed to Myrddin, are the fol- 
lowing lines: 

** Alas, my woeful doom! hope have I none, 
For Gwendydd’s son is slain by my accursed hand.” 

Mr. Stephens, the author of ‘‘Zzterature of the Cymry,’’ as well 
as other good authorities, is of the opinion that the two were one 
and the same person, while it is thought that his disappearance in 
the forest of Celyddon led to the fable of his being enchanted by 
the charms and spells of Viviene who had learned them from him. 

The very name Viviene is modified by the French romancers 
from the Welsh Chwzfletan, a female who appears and disappears. 
She was called ‘‘ Lady of the Lake ’’ because she dwelt ina palace 
which was situated in the midst of an imaginary lake that appear- 
ed and disappeared like the mirage of the Eastern deserts, and so 
continually deluded those who would have approached it. 

In the Welsh ,Triads the mysterious disappearance of Merlin 
is spoken of as ‘‘ one of the three Losses by disappearance of the 
Isle of Britain.’’ It is there said that he went to sea in a house 
of glass, with his nine scientific bards and never returned. An- 
other story, not at all agreeing with any of those given above, is 
that near Cermarthen in South Wales, is a hill called Merlin’s 
Hill, and which pointed out as the burial place of Merlin the Seer. 

It is rather to be wondered at, that Shakespeare did not make 
this famous enchanter the subject of adrama. The giants, sprites, 
magic and other supernatural agencies would have afforded such 
fine scope for his genius. 
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What a grand old figure the Magi ‘“ with his hundred winters ’’ 
would have made upon the page of the immortal bard. Indeed 
in his works there are but very few allusions even to these old 
legends. In King Lear the fool is made to say, ‘‘ This prophecy 
Merlin shall make, for I live before his time’’; and in Henry IV. 
there is an allusion to Merlin, which will be noticed further on. 


In the ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain,’’ Sir Walter Scott paints a fine pic- 
ture of Merlin using his magical powers upon the daughter of Ar- 
thur. The knights of the court were engaged in a contest, the 
prize of which was the gift of the hand of the fair lady herself ; 
and the signal for ending it was the lowering of her hand. But 
the proud beauty, willing to gratify her love of power, refused to 
give the sign until many of the champions were lying dead and 
dying on the field. The combat was ended only by throwing her 
into a charmed sleep, from which only the kiss of some brave 
knight could awake her. 


“‘Sternly the Wizard Prophet eyed, 
The dreary lists with slaughter dyed, 
And sternly raised his hand :— 
‘ Madmen,’ he said, ‘your strife forbear ! 
And thou fair cause of mischief, hear 
The doom thy fates demand! 
Long shall close in stony sleep 
Eyes for ruth that would not weep; 
Iron lethargy shall seal, 
Heart that pity scorned to feel.’ 


“As Merlin speaks, on Gyneth’s eye 
Slumber’s load begins to lie; 
Fear and anger vainly strive 
Still to keep its light alive. 
Twice with effort and with pause, 
O’er her brow her hand she draws ; 
Twice her strength in vain she tries, 
From the fatal chair to rise; 
Merlin’s magic doom is spoken, 
Vanoc’s death must now be wroken. 
Slow the dark-fringed eyelids fall. 
Curtaining each azure ball, 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leaves. 
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«And so lovely seemed she there, 
Spell-bound in her ivory chair, 
That her angry sire repenting, 
Craved stern Merlin for relenting, 
And the champions for her sake, 
Would again the contest wake ; 
Till in necromantic night, 

Gyneth vanished from their sight.” 

We will now consider more particularly Merlin as a prophet and 
poet. As we have already seen his predictions were clothed in 
poetic form. There exist the Ayvoes?, or conversations between 
Merlin and his sister, in which is given a list of the British kings, 
the Ho‘anau, a number of stanzas addressed to the pig, the type 
of the Welsh people, each one commencing with Osanaw a phor- 
celan (Listen, little porker), and enumerating the woes which 
should happen in Britain; the Avad/enau and Gorddodau, each 
containing predictions of Britain’s future greatness, when Arthur 
and other heroes should succeed in driving the hated Sassenach 
out of the land. It must be confessed that many of these predic- 
tions were in the highest degree vague and mystical, and like the 
obscure responses of the ancient oracles, might, after the occur- 
rence of the events which it was pretended they foretold, be made 
to fit either way. However, they were very often the means of 
making the Welsh princes forget the petty animosities which so 
often moved them, and of inspiring them with the greatest unan- 
imity and enthusiasm in making common cause for the restoration 
of the ancient liberties of their country. Again and again, after 
producing and brooding over these dark and enigmatical visions 
of their great seer, did they rise animated with renewed hope, that 
one of their ancient heroes would appear and lead them to victory. 
At times this belief amounted almost to fanaticism, which would 
be heightened by the slightest advantage on their part, and ac- 
counts for the repeated revolts of the Welsh in the reigns of Henry 
II., Edward I., and Henry IV. 

We give a few specimens of the prophecies from the Avad/enau 
(Apple, trees. ) 

‘« Sweet apple tree! of richest fruit that growest 

In solitary woods of Celeyddon, 


All seek thee for thy fruit, but seek in vain 
Till Cadwaladr to Rhyd Rheon come 





Merlin and his Times. 


For conference and Cynan shall advance 
Against the Saxons, then shall victory crown 
The Britons, led by their graceful chief; 
Wio shall restore to every one his own; 
And by the song of gladness is proclaimed 
The song of peace and days of happiness.” 
“ Their magnificent kingdom 
Through many ages shall be lost to the Britons; 

Till in his car shall Cynan come from Britain the Lesser, 
And with him Cadwaladr, honored Cambrian leader.” 
‘“‘ Yet shall my prophetic song announce the coming again 

Of Medrawd, and of Arthur, leader of hosts; 

Again shall they rush to the battle of Camlan, 

And only seven escape from the three days’ conflict. 
Let Gwenhwyvar remember her crimes 

When Cadwaladr takes possession of his throne again, 
And the religious hero leads his armies.” 


This belief in the reappearance of an ancient hero as a natural 
deliverer is not peculiar to the Welsh. The Germans long be- 
lieved that Charlemagne would some day awake from his charmed 
slumber to avenge their wrongs, and unite them in defense of their 
country ; also in the cavern of the Rutli, Tell and his associates 
only await the proper time to issue forth and stand up for the lib- 
erties of Switzerland. The same legend occurs in some form or 
other in Spain, Portugal, Scandinavia and other European coun- 
tries. Arthur, with his knights around him, lay under a hazel tree 
on Eryri (Snowdon), in North Wales, all resting on their shields 
and spears. Most of the romances say that after being wounded 
at the battle of Camlan, A. D. 542, Arthur was borne away to be 
healed of his wounds in the fairy land of Avallon, and as Hey- 
wood remarks in the work before quoted, ‘‘ he who shall go into 
Brittany and shall proclaime that Arthur expired after the ordinary 
manner of men, most sure he shall be to have bitter and railing 
language asperst upon him, if he escape a tempestuous shower of 
stones and brickbats.”’ 


In A. D. 1278, Eaward I. and his Queen Eleanor went to Glas- 
tonbury to discover the remains of Arthur and then reinterred 
them with great pomp and ceremony, thus hoping to convince 
the Welsh of the futility of conducting in the future any more re- 
bellions in the name of Arthur. 
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This firm conviction of the Welsh that the predictions of Mer- 
lin would all be fulfilled, was sometimes taken advantage of by the 
English in order to further their own ends. For instance, in the 
reign of Henry IV., the disaffected earl of March joined his forces 
with those Owain Glyndwr, so as to strengthen himself against 
the king. 

Harry Hotspur, it seems, was often moved to wrath by preten- 
tions of Glyndwr, and when remonstrated with, impatiently cried 
out, 

“He angers me 
With talking of the mold-warp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of.a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-winged griffin and a moulten raven, 
A crouching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble skamble stuff, 
As puts me from my faith.” 


Others as well as the impetuous young Percy depreciated the 
prophecies of the great bard and set a higher value on those of 
Taliesin, for we hear one saying : 


“A rotton straw I would not give, 
For a thousand of Merlin’s words.” 


But the honor of the seer has been abundantly vindicated— 
many learned and elaborate commentaries and treatises have been 
written to prove that nearly every important event in the history 
of England, the Norman invasion, the deposition of Richard 
II. and usurpation of Henry of Lancaster, and many others have 
taken place in strict accordance with his words; and that when 
the house of Tudor, a race of Welsh princes, ascended the throne 
of England, then was fulfilled the prophecy that Britain should 
again bear rule in the land from which she had been driven out, 
not by force, but by stratagem and treachery. And here it may 
be remarked that it was by a statute of Henry VIII. that Wales 
was finally incorporated with England ; and by the same act the 
privileges which of right belonged to the natives of England were 
given to those born in Wales. 

Several times reference has been made incidentally to the Triads 
—that curious and unique collection of facts relating to the my- 
thology, history, jurisprudence and morals of the Welsh people. 
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One more may be given, as it claims Merlin as one of the three 
primary baptized Bards of Britain. 

A very thorough and exhaustive work by the Vicomte de la 
Villemarque, ‘‘ Z’ Enchanteur Merlin, Son Histoire, Ses Geuvres, 
Son Influence,’ treats of Merlin as a mythological, real, legendary, 
poetical and romantic personage. I do not know whether any Eng- 
lish translation of this work exists or not; if not, then any one 
rendering it into our language would confer a boon on English 
literature. 

“* My yw rhyfeddod, ni wyr neb fy hanfod.”’ 

‘‘T am a miracle, no one knows my history. 

M. A. Lioyp. 





PHONETIC LAWS AND THEIR LIMITS. 
HE conception that phonetic changes are regulated and con- 
trolled by laws, is one of recent origin, an outgrowth of 
the modern school of philology. Not as if formerly all changes 
of sound, which the history of words discloses, had been consid- 
ered as casual and indiscriminate; it required neither much learn- 
ing nor sagacity to discover that letters turn most readily into 
those which are similarly articulated. But this observation led 
merely to a theory of ‘‘ interchangeable letters,’’ which, in con- 
junction with the well-known etymological figures of syncope, 
apocope, prosthesis, etc., formed for a long time the dangerous 
arsenal of etymological knight-errantry. Thusthe learned Wachter, 
in his Glossarium Germanicum, published 1737, in the introduc- 
tion lays down the neat rule that ‘‘cognate letters easily attract each 
other and easily exchange with each other’’ (facile permutantur), 
supporting it with numerous examples, on the whole judiciously 
chosen. 

Among them not a few quite correct correspondences are pointed 
out, ¢. g., frater and dbruder (brother), ferre and dear, cannadis and 
hanf (hemp), caputand haupt (head), zwerch and dwarf yoy and 
fel, ystua and hiems, 8bpaand fores. But no attempt is made 
to bring these facts into anything like a system ; the permutation 
theory -knows only an exchange of letters, a swaying between 
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similar sounds, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Still more helpless were the older linguists in dealing with the 
probable causes of the change, omission and occasional accretion 
of letters. While Varro keeps on the safe side, making ‘‘age’’ 
responsible for so much havoc (vefustas pauca non depravat, multa 
tollit), the proud erudition of a ater. time was inclined to charge 
the whole mischief to the stupidity of the rabble. Thus a writer 
of the last century (approvingly quoted by Wachter), while com- 
menting on the many pathological affections of words (apocope, 
etc.), exclaims with much warmth: ‘‘Not a senate of gram- 
marians, not a congress of the learned, have reduced language to 
its present condition, but an ignorant, mad and ungovernable 
rabble. It is this tyrant, more relentless and brutal than a Nero 
or Busiris, that has maimed, slashed and mangled (mutilavit, lani- 
avit, excarnificavit) the innocent words in a strange and fearful 
manner, racked and distorted them, while the learned have not 
even the right to resist.’’ 

Cconsiderable progress toward the recognition of regularity 
in phonetic changes was made by Kanne, Jean Paul’s genial but 
erratic friend, who published, in 1804, a book on the relationship 
of Greek and German, and still more by the learned Erasmus K. 
Rask, through his ‘‘ Investigations into the Origin of the old Ice- 
landic Tongue,’’ published 1818. The latter, comparing the two 
classical languages with the Icelandic, established the correspond- 
ence of Graeco-Latin f with Icelandic f, of ¢ with “2, of & with 
h, of dwith ¢, of gwith’, of ph and / with 4, of “& with d, of 
ch with g. (See Raumer: Geschichte der germanischen Philologie, 
1870, p. 513). Then came Jacob Grimm, and pointed out not 
only the parallelism of all these changes, but also the fact that 
the same phonetic rule which connects the classical stage of sound 
with the Icelandic and Gothic, again bridgesthe Gothic and High- 
German. And here we meet for the first time with the distinct 
enunciation of a Zaw in the domain of etymology. 

As it is not intended to dwell on the details of Grimm’s system 
of Lautverschiebung (shifting of sounds), it will suffice to repeat 
here its abstract formula, leaving out of sight all deviations and 
particular exceptions. Calling the antique stage (Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin), the first grade, the Low-German (Gothic, Icelandic, Ang- 
lo-Saxon,) the second, the High-German the third, and retaining 
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the time-honored names of smooth, middle and rough for the di- 
visions of mute letters, we have th efollowing table: 

1. Grade Smooth Middle Rough. 

2. Grade Rough Smooth Middle. 

3. Grade Middle Rough and Sibilant Smooth. 

The corresponding changes will be found by reading the col- 
umns in a downward direction, an example for the first column 
being Latin ¢v, Gothic “hu, German du; for the second, Latin 
duo, Gothic ¢va, German swe; and forthe third, Greek *#iydrnp, 
Gothic dauhtar, German fochter. 

The fruitful researches of Jacob Grimm, Franz Bopp and 
their co-laborers soon gave to the study of phonetics a very 
prominent place in the science of language. Phonology, as this 
new branch was called, became, in fact, the very foundation on 
which etymology was reconstructed ; it bears to the analysis of 
language a relation similar to that which organic chemistry and 
microscopic anatomy bear to the branches which treat of the 
structure and functions of organic bodies. The unsafe custom of 
applying vague and general rules to all languages alike was super- 
seded by a method carefully discriminating between different fields. 
For as languages differ in vocabulary and grammatical structure, 
so they do in their phonetic peculiarities. Two tongues so nearly 
allied as German and English, are remarkably independent of 
each other in their method of dealing with questions of euphony. 
The German word gvetss is called in English nice, as the Romans 
said notus for gnotus and nixus ior gnixus. ‘The transition of s 
into ~ is in Latin of common occurrence (ava for asa, eram from 
root ¢s), while in Greek s has a tendency to drop out between 
vowels. Such peculiarities, dependent on certain habits of ar- 
ticulation, may sometimes reappear on entirely different ground, 
as, for instance, the change of s into r is common in the Norse 
languages, and even found in English. (Comp. was and were, 
hare with Gothic aso.) But it would be wrong to assume, be- 
cause a change has been effected in one language, that it is legiti- 
mate in another. In Italian the combined letters c¢ readily turn 
into ¢ as in petto from fpectus ; this fact, however, cannot be used 
to prove that atiexy stands for azitxy (coastland), for in Greek no 
assimilation of this kind has been verified. Even in the same 
language, one period may endure what another rejects; in the 
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older Latin the combination of sm was not avoided, but it was 
later, and ¢riresmus, osmen, casmena became triremus, omen, camena. 
Sometimes a new phonetic law gains control and changes take 
place in conformity with it, as in German the vowel assimilation, 
called um/aut, did not exist yet in the Gothic, and very little of 
it in the earliest High-German. 

We may then expect that a word passing from a parent language 
into its offshoots, as from Latin into French, or Spanish, or Italian, 
or Wallachian, will assume quite different forms, determined by 
the phonetic habits of the respective languages. So we see the 
Italian preserve the original a, wherethe French turns it into ¢ or 
ai. (Comp. padre, pane, tale with pere, pain, tel.) - The Latin octo, 
has in Wallachian become of¢z, in Italian offo, in Spanish ocho, in 
French uit. The Spaniards turn a Latin f frequently into 4, aS 
in hablar, from fabulari, hierro from ferrum, hijo from filius, hoja 
from folium. This is not done in French save in one word, viz.: 
hors from forts. 

Observations of this kind have led to the recognition of rules 
and laws that control the structure of languages and the progressive 
changes of sounds. Many of the older derivations founded upon 
a superficial resemblance of sound, were discarded as impossible ; 
whole ‘‘figures’’ were struck out. There isno phonetic principle to 
sanction the backward reading of a word called ‘‘ anastrophe,”’ 
for which quite a number of plausible examples had been adduced, 
such as gets and steg-ein German ; 4d, and German dut-te; pot and 
top-f. Thepettheoryof ‘‘interchangeable’’ letters wasshown to be 
faulty, as, generally speaking, the change is in one direction only, 
and cannot be reversed ; s, for instance, will turn into 7, but not 
rintos,; dinto /(ushstav, meditart, and ddzpv, lacrima) not /into 
ad; a into the weaker vowels, not vice versa. 

In view of the fact that phonetic laws are constantly appealed 
to in questions of etymology and word formation, their origin, 
reach and claims to authority form subjects of unusual interest. 
How much is expected froma thorough insight into phonetic prin- 
ciples may be judged by a remark of Dr. George. Curtius, one 
of the leading men in this department of investigation. Cautioning 
against the loose habits of etymologists* hesays: ‘‘ The astounding 





*In another part of his work he refers to the recent attempt of a scholar to 
identify Greek me/as with German schwarz. 
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transformations of older etymologists, which in their endless vari- 
ety somewhat remind of the prestidigitators’ tricks, should be re- 
placed by a natural Jaw that acts with a certain degree of neces- 
sity. If we succeed in this the caprice of etymology will be put 
under a wholesome restraint, and certain propositions be rejected 
as equally incredible as the suggestion that a duck had slipped 
out of a hen’s egg, or that an apple had grown on a cherry tree.’’ 
(Curtius: Grundsziige der griechischen Etymologie; p. 380.) If 
this seems to be strong language, we should remember that the 
most preposterous opinions as to the possibility of common de- 
scent of words have been set forth even in our times by men of 
literary ability. To take an extreme case, F. Kaulen, in his 
book on the ‘‘ Confusion of Languages,’’ says: 

‘‘What hinders us from assuming that the difference between 
the German derg, the Mandshoo a/in, the Chinese shan, the Kop- 
tic au and the Buriate 4ada is for us insurmountable only because 
we do not know the law of sound-permutation between those re- 
spective languages?’’ ‘The comparison of phonetic laws with 
those of nature should, of course, be taken cum grano salts. Al- 
lowing all changes to have been effected by natural causes, these 
are so complex, so much analogous to national or personal habits, 
so indefinite in their operation, that they will supply hardly more 
than general maxims, such as, that all transitions must be 
gradual, or.that easier and weaker sounds succeed harsher and 
stronger ones, and even these are not in every case upheld by ex- 
perience. 

Our knowledge of phonetic laws is virtually derived from com- 
parison of facts, which the history of language supplies, and the 
value accorded to them must depend on the greater or less uni- 
formity with which they are observed. 

Of course the more circumscribed a law is, the better it works. 
A rule that holds good in one quarter may not hold good in another. 
We find that words like haz/, sai/, rain, own, etc., had originally 
a g (hagel, segel, regen, eigen are the corresponding German words). 
Now this loss is for the English quite normal ; in Latin or Greek 
& was under the same circumstances, entirely safe. Here the 
phonetic law, to read correctly, has to state not only the language 
and the period of change (transition from Saxon to English) but 
also the place of the letter in the word. For initial g is as 
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little affected in English as it is in Latin (excepting a few 
isolated caes, as enough.) And so it is generally. The position 
of the letter, whether closing or medial or heading has to be con- 
sidered inthe rule. The weakest part of a word is its closing por- 
tion, then comes the middle ; the steadiest is the beginning. 
Lupus in becoming /oup not only loses its termination, but also 4, 
as far as the ear is concerned. If occurs in the middle of a 
Latin word, it is apt to be softened in French to v asin savoir from 
sapere, while it remains intact when leading, as in peve from pater. 
But it would by no means do to extend the latter rule beyond the 
Romanic to the Germanic ground ; for here an initial » of the 
ancient languages is regularly superseded by f (Comp. father 
with pater, few with pauci, fish with piscts, full with odds.) 

A set of particular laws thus deduced, if sufficiently parallel, 
may be combined into a more general law, but the higher we rise 
in the scale of generalization, the weaker the law becomes through 
partial failures. 

Let us look for an illustration to Grimm’s law which furnishes 
the best example tothe foregoing remarks. While several of the 
nine distinct formule, upon which this famous law is reared, are 
without breach, the general formula, as given in a previous part 
of this article ismerely an ideal statement, a sort of linguistic 
diagram, which must be much disfigured by provisos, limitations 
and individual exceptions before it will square with the real state 
of facts. It should, nevertheless, be borne in mind that these 
anomalies for the most part consist of classified cases and thus 
after all represent an element of regularity. They are as follows : 

1. The letter 4, when preceded by s or a guttural, suffers no 
change; ¢. g., Latin stare, Gothic standan, German stehen. Latin 
noctis English night, German nacht. 

2. Gothic # remains in German: /frauan, trauen. 

3. Gothic 4 remains in German: hairto, hers. 

4. Gothic fremains unchanged: fisks, fisch. 

5. Gothic g and 6 change into the required 4 and # only in 
those provinces where the dialect favors that substitution. Gene- 
rally, they remain unchanged: comp. giban, brikan, with geben, 
brechen. 

6. The formula 4, ~, f, is represented by one example only, 
viz.: cannabis, hemp, hanf. 
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7. The sounds of the second stage remain occasionally un- 
changed in the third; comp. Gothic daztrs, with German dzéer, 
English dake, thick, luck, rat, fat, snap, with German dacken, dick, 
gliich, ratte, fett, schnappen. 

8. The uniformity of the rule suffers by the varying position as- 
signed to the Persian, Celtic, Sclavonic and Lithuanian languages, 
which stand partly on the first, partly on the second stage. 

g. Miscellaneous irregularities. Gothic dags (day) retains the 
d of the first stage (des) ; German vater and mutter, the ¢ of the 
first stage (pater, mater). Words adopted from the Latin into 
the German, partly conform to the law, partly not. Examples 
of the first kind are pflanze, pfalz, from planta, palatium, of the 
latter purpur, palme. Again, tafel and Pforte, from tabula, porta 
change their labials but leave the dentals én statu quo. 

Finally, in order to form an impartial judgment of the nature 
and the bearings of Grimm’s law, it should be remembered *that 
it assumes no more than to compare cognate tongues, and that 
the permutations which it records do not in every instance repre- 
sent an actual progressive change. Gothic was not derived from 
Latin, nor Greek, nor Sanscrit, and High-German not directly 
from Gothic. 

We do not know the exact sounds of the Indo-Germanic, 
whence the derived languages have sprung, or know them only 
by inference. But even taking Sanscrit as a starting point, the 
consonantal change in many instances will not appear so violent, 
as if we were to make the comparison with Latin or Greek. Our 
word ‘‘ bear,’’ Gothic dairan, is certainly cognate with fero, but 
not derived from it; the Sanscrit root 44ar shows that the initial 
letter was 4, followed by breath, and all the change this root has 
suffered from the time of the Vedas to the present day is the loss 
of this little breath. In German, too, the same word remains al- 
most unchanged in Jahre. Even the Latin was satisfied with 4 
for 5h in compounds ending with drum, ber, bris, suffixes derived 
from bhar (candela brum, i. e., candle-bearer. ) 

Grimm discovered the symmetry of consonantal changes, which 
his law displays, by the comparison of given facts without ventur- 
ing upon a theory. Attempts have, however, not been wanting 
to supply the rationale for it; Curtius, Weinhold, Max Muller, 
and lately Scherer, have tried to solve the problem. The main 
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difficulty is this—to reconcile the facts which the rule systematizes, 
z. ¢., the sequence of changes, with an order to be expected on 
phonetic principles. 

This leads us to advert shortly to that scale of phonetic 
changes which is based upon the natural tendencies of articula- 
tion, and which somewhat partakes of @ prior? reasoning. The 
theory is known as that of phonetic decay, and the ground which 
it assumes is, that our speech, with due respect to necessary dis- 
tinctness, inclines, on the one hand, to rapidity of utterance, on 
the other, to ease and relaxation. 

1. Rapipity. As thought is swifter than the process of coin- 
ing it into words, it will ever act on speech as an accelerating 
force. It is not necessary to assume that we speak absolutely 
faster than our ancestors*), but we get sooner through our words. 
Chaucer’s line: ‘‘But God forbede but men shulde leve’’ to be 
readecorrectly, must have the three syllables which are now silent 
sounded. 

This tendency to rapid utterance bears mainly on the final 
syllables, and on the more volatile parts of a word, viz.: the 
vowels, which are either thinned or altogether lost. The elimin- 
ation of vowels often occasions an inconvenient jarring of the 
remaining consonants, and their collision may lead to further 
changes, viz. : the expulsion of some inconvenient element, or the 
mutual adaptation of the contiguous sounds (assimilation). It is 
this loss of vowels which has counteracted the polishing wear of 
time, as a rock made up of parts which have a different degree of 
solubility can never wash smooth. Hence, we get those harsh, 





*NoTEe.—This may nevertheless be. The whole metrical system of the 
ancients depends on actual time-measure, as much as our music does, and if 
long syllables were drawled out to double the length of short syllables, the read- 
ing of verses must have been in the recitative style. But the proper quantity of 
syllables was observed not less in common speech than in poetry. Another 
reason: Would it have been possible for a Roman short-hand reporter, with 
his steel pencil and wax tablet, to follow one of our glib speakers? The Ro- 
mans themselves, we know, did not speak too fast for their ‘ notarii,’” who 
took down every word quicker than it was spoken, if Martial tells the truth: 

“* Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis, 
Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit ogus.” 
Ausonius, alluding to the same fact, also makes mention of the wax tab- 
lets (aeguor cereum) upon which the feat was performed. 
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grating words, as wor/ds, from Anglo-Saxon veoruldas ; arst (pro 
nounced artst) from Greek apytatpos. Often enough this con- 
densing process crushes out consonants, as well as vowels, ¢. g., 
damsel from dominicella, count from computare, custom from con- 
suetudinem. 

2. Ease. Sounds requiring less energy for their production 
displace those that require more. A scale arranged on this prin 
ciple places @ (so-called Italian @) at the head of vowels; the 
comparative weight of the other vowels has been extensively dis 
cussed, but the results cannot be stated without entering into great 
detail. Of the consonants, the ¢emues lead the meadi@ and the 
blowing sounds; @ and + are stronger than /, s stronger than /; 
and ~; a closing m weakens into z. And in comparing letters of 
different organs, the palatals require more effort than the dentals 
these more than the labials. 

With regard to some of the letters, it might seem as if their 
rank had been assigned to them in an arbitrary manner, or per- 
haps with a view to suit the facts, which the arrangement is to 
explain: but this is really not the case. The blowing and frictior. 
sounds, ¢h, f, s, 2, ch, sh, which are set down as weaker than 4, ¢, & 
have more body of sound than the latter, but it is not the greater 
or less noise which a sound makes, that determines the amount of 
force expended in its formation. The closing of the articulating 
organs for producing the explosive letters, 4, 4, ¢, d, etc., is more 
of an effort than the partial opening, which allows the breath to 
escape and causes the friction sounds. That gutturals are really 
uttered with more difficulty than dentals or labials is very appar- 
ent, through the failure of children in their attempts to pronounce 
k, and the ready substitution of ¢ in its stead (tom for come). 

While the permatation of letters called for by Grimm’s law 
is obligatory on the languages which are concerned, this law of 
phonetic decay, of course, merely indicates in what direction the 
changes, if any do occur, should be expected. The question now 
is, how well the facts agree with the theory. Save one serious 
break, soon to be noticed, the deviations from the rule are not 
many, and these are mainly found in the Romanic languages. So 
the French has substituted @ for a weaker vowel in par (per), 
langue (lingua), sans (sine), chaque (guisque), but the rule is sup- 


ported by an overwhelming number of examples. Also the rela- 
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tion of x to 4, which isso rigidly maintained in the ancient lan- 
guages, that not a single case of /turned into x can be adduced, 
is occasionally reversed in the languages derived from Latin. 
Compare rossignol (duscinia), orme (ulma), epitre (epistola). 

But a very remarkable exception, and one which would seem 
to shake the whole theory of phonetic decay, is the appearance of 
the /enues or stronger letters in the Gothic, English, etc., and again 
in the German, in place of the weaker medig. While £, ¢, & (c) 
in Spanish, Italian, French, etc., quite in accordance with the 
dictates of the rule, are frequently found softened down to 4 (vz), 
ad, g (ch), or have entirely faded away (comp. salutare, saludar, 
saluer ; super, sobre, sur ; amicus, amigo, ami), and while the mediz 
have either remained unchanged or are lost (credere, croire), in 
the Gothic and German the conversion is, as we saw in noticing 
Grimm’s law, the very opposite. Most unequivocally this is the 
case with the dentals, ¢ becoming the substitute for ¢. Using 
instead of Gothic words the corresponding English ones, which 
preserve the Gothic or Low-German type, we see this by comparing 
duo and two, decem and ten, domare and tame, dens and tooth, edo 
and eat, jdwp and water. The same step is taken in going from 
the Gothic (English) stage to the High-German. Comp. daughter 
and fochter, deep and tief, ride and reiten, etc. It is not intended 
to rehearse any of the numerous attempts to account for this ap- 
parently retrograde movement in the transformation of sounds. 
Whatever agency we may make responsible for it, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the influences which gradually trans- 
form words are not entirely like physical forces that act with 
blind necessity, uniformly and irresistibly. The life and the his- 
tory of words share in that element of human spontaneity, which 
marks all other manifestations of mind and eludes the despotism 
of calculable forces. 

When two words of cognate languages tolerably agree in mean- 
ing and general resemblance, but cannot prove their identity by 
the test of phonetic laws, we find ourselves on debatable ground. 
The English ca// and Greek xadéw, are so much identical in sound 
and meaning as two words can possibly be, but this very sameness 
creates the difficulty ; 4 should have been represented by #. Going 
a step further back, it is discovered that Sanscrit gar will phoneti- 
cally agree with ca// and also with Greek yjpus, speech, while 
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zadgw, is to be left entirely to itself. Now as we are totally in the 
dark about the time, circumstances and historical causes, which 
sundered the Greek and the Germanic languages from the parent 
stock and gave them a life of their own, it seems an overstrain- 
ing of phonetic laws to allow gar to connect with ca// and Norse 
kalla, and not with zatéw. The history of the English furnishes 
a multitude of examples, showing that the same Saxon or Latin 
word may, through different channels, under various forms, find 
its way into our present vocabulary. Comp. wile, gutle,warrant, guar- 
antee, warden, guardian, cattle, chatlel, take, attach, ticket, ett- 
quette, trill, thrill, cavalry, chivalry, etc. Knowing the causes of 
this duplicate representation and the history of the respective 
words, we do not call their identity intodoubt. That similar agen- 
cies were at work during the long period which moulded the an- 
cient languages, giving to the same sound different representatives 
in the derived languages, cannot well be doubted. Latin duo, 
vigintt and dis trace their initial letters to the same origin, viz.: 
dva; ruber, rufus and épv%p0g, come from the same root. 

Let us take another example. Greek %sé¢ and Latin deus ap- 
pear to agree as completely as English “ick and German dick, 
but their relationship has been impugned on the ground, that 
Sanscrit dv, deva, which corresponds with Latin deus, dies, etc., is 
represented in Greek by divs, and that an orignial @ can not be 
replaced in Greek by ¢h. Greek #uydryp, and Jdpa, corresponding 
to Sanscrit duAtta and dvara would seem to be parallel cases, but 
this is denied, inasmuch as these Sanscrit words, it is averred, 
do not disclose the oldest form, which is surmised to have becn 
dhuhita and dhvara. But however this may be—and it is at best 
merely a supposition—the irregularity that forms the obstacle is 
hardly sufficient to deprive %ed¢ of its affiliation with dv and deus, 
especially as the other derivations that have been proposed are 
not very satisfactory. 

The method of etymological inquiry has been singularly im- 
proved by the recognition of phonetic laws and the close observa- 
tion of habits peculiar to every language. But, while these laws 
are important witnesses and safe guides, they do not reveal the 
whole life of a language, do not solve all its riddles. The ety- 
mologist has sometimes to form his decision on circumstantial 
evidence, which may overrule a phonetic law. In the Gothic 
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haubith corresponding to caput, 6 should, according to the “‘ law,”’ 
have been an /, as it is in the Anglo-Saxon heafad, but never will its 
identity with the Latin and Saxon on that account be questioned. 
Thus the abbreviation of Latin potud from potefur, potfur cannot be 
based on any phonetic rules, but must nevertheless be accepted. 
In English and other modern languages the inclination to shorten 
long words has not rarely succeeded in this without the consent 
of phonetic rules. The process which reduced cathedra to chair, 
amygdela to almond, presbyter to priest, cydonium to quince is cer- 
tainly a violent one, and reminds us of the cruel slashing which 
the scholar quoted in the beginning of this article so pitifully 
denounced. There are other nondescript changes that words 
sometimes suffer which it would be difficult to connect with any 
phonetic laws. Why or how was rhododendron ever turned to ole- 
ander?* But here we are, perhaps, outside the pale of law and 
propriety. These are corruptions, we are told ; nevertheless they 
are words. We have to acknowledge that fancy, erroneous anal- 
ogy, sometimes downright ignorance have frequently given to old 
words new faces and resemblances not to be accounted for on or- 
dinary phonetic principles. OswALD SEIDENSTICKER. 








NOTES IN CLASS. 
SYSTEM OF DESCARTES—THIRD PAPER. 


N this theory of Descartes may be remarked, that it is not 

true that he says without reservation that the pineal gland 
is the seat of the soul. When he expresses carefully his meaning 
he says: . ‘‘ This gland is the part of the brain in and by which 
the soul immediately exercises its functions.’’ He indeed says— 
‘*The soul has its principal seat in the gland ;’’—but this word 
principal implies, as he has also clearly expressed it, that this is 
not to the exclusion of the other parts of the organism, and es- 
pecially not to the exclusion of the brain—and is to be interpre- 
ted by the clearer expressions. He says: ‘‘ From hence the soul 





* See Diez: Etymol. Worterbuch der Roman. Spr., I, p. 294. 
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sends‘ forth rays (emittit radios) ;’’ which implies that the soul has 
the power of acting out along the line of nerves, as well as a being 
acted on by the external world through them. It is one of those 
hints of a great thing, which are so common in Descartes, but 
which require ages to ripen them. 

The soul is immediately related, functionally, to the pineal 
gland, and immediately related by that gland through its depen- 
dencies to the body as an organic unit. 

Secondly: The dual character of brain operation is now gen- 
erally recognized ; the two lobes are in a normal state so perfectly 
concurrent that there is a unity of impression and result. But in 
abnormal conditions one lobe acts either without the other, or 
not absolutely simultaneously. Out of this latter fact arises the 
phenomenon of seeming repetition of what has occurred but once, 
the reference to the past of what is occurring in the present. 

Thirdly: The removal of the pineal gland has not always been 
followed bya loss of consciousness. 

We now come to the third class of topics embraced in Descar- 
tes’ system : 

Pshycological: 1st. The soul has an independent subsistence, 
and its actions or faculties are those of perception, cognition, 
thought and will. 

2d. To think, actively taken, involves will; passively taken, 
it involves representation, or as we would now phrase it, percep- 
tion. 

3d. Representation or perception rests partly in the soul, 
partly in the body; the mutual relations of these in Descartes’ 
system we have seen in the discussion of his views of the connec- 
tion of soul and body. 

4th. The ideas of the soul are three-fold—either (1) Adven- 
titious—those which make their advent from external objects into 
the soul; (2) Factitious—those which the soul composes, or 
makes out of the adventitious; (3.) the Innate or Inborn—whose 
clearness and evidence is the criterion of truth. Descartes, ex- 
planation of this division of ideas is presented very briefly and lu- 
cidly in his Epistles (II 54.), where he says: ‘* By the word 
Idea I understand whatever is capable of being turned in our 
thought, and I distinguish three kind of ideas: Some are adven- 


titious; such is the idea which is commonly held in regard to 
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the sun. Other ideas are made or factitious ; tothe number of these 
may be referred the idea which astronomers commonly form con- 
cerning thesun, by theirreasoning. Finally others are innate ; such 
as the idea of God, of mind, of body, of a triangle, and in gener- 
al all ideas which represent certain true essences which are immu- 
table and eternal.’’ It is to Descartes we owe the term Innate 
ideas ; he also calls them ‘‘ natural ideas,’’ though he employs it 
ina very different sense from that in which it has been used by 
some writersin later times. The great struggle between empiri- 
cism and rationalism in fact turns upon the question, Whether 
there are innate ideas. 

By innate ideas Descartes meant something existing in the mind, 
antecedently to all experience, not the result of inference from 
observation. These innate ideas have only a potential existence, 
until the development of mind calls them forth into actual con- 
sciousness. Our senses are their occasions only, not their cause. 
Descartes says: ‘‘I have never written or judged that the mind 
possesses innate ideas which are something diverse from its faculty 
of thinking. I have called those ideas innate in the same sense 
in which we say generosity is innate in certain families.’’ (Epis. 
1, 30.) ‘*When I remarked there were in me certain thoughts 
which did not proceed from external objects nor from the deter- 
mination of my will, but from the faculty of thinking alone which 
isin me, I did it to distinguish the notions or ideas which are the 
forms of these thoughts, from others which are adventitious or 
factitious.”’ 

One of the most distinguished commentators on Descartes, De 
la Faye, says: ‘On the question whether the ideas of the mind 
are connate or acquired, I reply, they are both. They are born 
with it, not only because it has never received them from the 
senses, but also because it is created with the faculty of thinking 
and forming them, which is the proximate and principal cause 
of them. On the other hand, they are acquired and not natural, 
if by this we understand that they are in the substance of the soul 
as in a conservatory or picture gallery that we may consider them 
as we please. ‘They are contained in mind only in power, not 
‘in act.”’ 

It will be seen from this presentation of the doctrine of innate 
ideas that it is not open to the objection often made against it. 
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In fact, empiricism itself is compelled to concede innate condi- 
tions of the mind. Grant its figure that ‘‘the mind is a sheet of 
paper,’’ yet paper is f¢ to write on and is meant for this. But 
the doctrine of innate ideas holds not only that there is a natural 
condition of receptivity in mind, but that in its texture there is 
that which causes a wholly different result from that of a mere 
influence of the external world upon it,—from that which would 
ensue if it were simply receptive and bound to what was neces- 
sarily involved in its receptive acts. Zzs paper can transform 
into order and beauty the strokes made upon it, which without it 
seem unmeaning and chaotic. To the mind, external nature at 
most gives but the primary materials. Everything else in the 
matchless pictures is wrought by the mind itself. To say that 
nothing is in the understanding which was not previously in the 
sense, is more extravagant than to say that mo¢hing is in the statue 
by Canova that was not before in the stone; moshing in the Trans- 
figuration by Raphael which was not before in the paints, the 
brushes, the ground on which the colors are laid. fore extrava- 
gant, for it is true that @// the material of the statue was in the 
stone, and al/ the material of the picture in the paints, but the 
mind adds to the material of the world of sense. It is Canova 
who makes the stone a statue; it is Raphael who converts the 
colors into a painting; it is the mind which re-creates and trans- 
figures the stone-impressions into materials of thought, feeling 
and will. But while Canova and Raphael are the /ranszent causeS 
of statue and painting, the mind is the zmminent cause of the 
idea. The painting of Raphael does not fade out with the death 
of the artist ; but the idea lives in the mind and by it, and if the 
mind could die, the idea would vanish with it. 

An illustration of the condition of the mind on the theory of 
innate ideas, has sometimes been drawn from the art of the dyer. 
Some things are dyed by mere dipping in colors, they are simply 
receptive. Others are prepared, and the result is a hue and 
condition which could not have resulted from the dye had they 
been in their original simple state. The best illustration is per- 
haps from photography. The mind is not blank paper, but the 
prepared paper on which under certain conditions comes forth the 
miracle of science. 

Finally, Descartes asserted explicitly the separate conscious- 
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ness and immortality of the soul. In summing up this philosophy, 
a French writer puts it in the form of a confession of his own 
faith. He says, with Descartes: ‘‘ We accept evidence as the 
ground of our conviction of truth. With him we accept the con- 
sciousness which immediately attests both the existence of our own 
thinking and that of a soul, simple and immortal, thoroughly dis- 
tinct from the body and its organs. With him we find within us 
the idea of the Infinite which involves implicitly the existence of 
the Infinite being. With him we receive innate ideas and, with 
Malebranche, asovereign reason, the word of God Himself, which 
illumines all intelligences, reveals the Absolute and the Infinite, 
and isthe source of innate ideas.’’ 

The same writer says: ‘‘ Descartes, in our day is again, as in 
the 17th century, father of philosophy. Cartesianism has not 
perished, but is transformed and renewed. It revives in the chairs 
of universities, in public teaching, in all our philosophic doctrines. 
All the progress of modern philosophy has depended on the culti- 
vation and development of the fertile seeds deposited by this 
thinker in its bosom.”’ 

The survey we have taken of the principles of the Cartesian 
philosophy has prepared us for the most vital question in regard 
to it: What is the proportion of truth and error in it? The 
warmest admirers of Descartes admit that his system has very 
serious defects, even while they maintain that there is a large 
preponderance of truth in it. One of its most serious faults is 
its exaggeration of an idea incontestably true, the idea of the 
dependence of thecreature on the Creator; the truth that, as all 
created being has the reason of its origin in the Creator, so has it 
the reason of its continuance inHim. God is the preserver as 
well as the creator of the world. This point Descartes seems to 
have exaggerated to the point which might lead to a denial of 
all proper causality, and of all real substantiality in the creature, 
and thus have laid the foundation of Spinoza’s Pantheistic 
Monism. Descartes seems to have separated the idea of force 
from that of created substance, as if God were the only force, 
and the creature simply passive and receptive ; and hence the 
necessary concursus of the Creator with the creature was trans- 
formed by him almost into a continuous creation. Creation 
thus became a process, resulting in the running out of an Eternal 
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becoming. Having ignored the essential activity of the creature, 
this system of necessity tended to ignore entirely the fact of 
voluntary and free activity, and to confound the will with the 
judgment ; and this exaggeration placed Descartes, who was 
one of the profoundest theists, on the path towards pantheism 
and of occasional causes, which is indeed not in itself pan- 
theistic, but harmonizes with it very easily. 

Another grave error into which Descartes falls, is in his mode 
of defining the liberty of God, which he makes a liberty of in- 
difference ; that is, one which chooses between things in them- 
selves indifferent, and consequently involving something purely 
arbitrary in the divine choice. ‘This error arose from the false 
construction of inferences from what Descartes believed to be 
an innate idea. It seemed to him that the necessity of God’s 
willing thus or so in any case was inconsistent with the innate 
idea of the absolute freedom and sovereignty of God. To say 
that in any case God could not will otherwise, seemed to Des- 
cartes to overthrow the absolute perfection of God, and to es- 
tablish a law mightier than the law-giver. This was in effect to 
deny the intrinsic nature of morals and of reason, and to over- 
look the very thing which Descartes wished to guard, that is, 
the perfection of the divine nature. The nature of God gives 
the law of His liberty. This liberty is not the law of His nature. 
There isa nature of God anda nature of things; a nature of 
reason and a nature of morals; and the liberty of God is not one 
of indifference, but one which involves the necessary difference 
and distinction between right and wrong, between reason and 
unreason. The error in this direction, though no less serious 
than the extreme in the other, did not exercise an equally perni- 
cious influence with it. It was rejected by a majority of the 
Cartesian philosophers, who, following in the steps of Malebranche, 
acknowledge that the idea of the liberty of God is inseparable 
from the idea of supreme wisdom and goodness; and that th© 
ideals of reason and of morals are immutable and necessary. 
Over against its serious errors, the philosophy of Descartes has 
given to the world great and fruitful truths, out of which modern 
philosophy has developed most important results in every direc- 
tion. The merits of his methods are incontestible. He estab- 
lished the authority of reason in itsown sphere, and on the wit- 
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ness of consciousness he constructed a barrier sufficiently strong 
to resist the efforts of skepticism and of a narrow false theology. 
He has fixed a starting-point for philosophy in the return of 
thought upon itself. He has marked the profound distinction be- 
tween what pertains to soul and what pertains to body, and be- 
tween the method proper in the study of thought itself and that 
which is proper in the study of its organs. He has so established 
this, that alldeep thinking hassince acknowledged it ; the thought 
that the soul knows itself better than it knows the body, that the 
intelligible world has more evidence for its reality than the world 
’ of sense has, that it is morecertain that mind is than that matter is. 

But not alone in method, but in results Descartes has great 
merit. Establishing in intelligence the existence of ideas which 
are neither derived from the senses nor from our own independent 
intellectual activity, he overthrew triumphantly all the argu- 
ments which Hobbes and Gassendi and the sensualists of his time 
urged against the existence of such ideas. He has shed special 
light on the idea of the infinite, has fixed upon it an argument 
for the existence of God. Malebranche simply developed what 
Descartes implied, and showed that in this idea of the infinite 
our intelligence comes into perpetual communion with Deity. 

Though Descartes exaggerated the idea of the divine concur- 
sus until he confounded it with creation, he did great service in 
fixing the consciousness of its necessity. All the later thinking 
of the highest order has been pervaded so far by the spirit of 
Cartesianism, from Spinoza to the latest of the pantheists, and 
even in materialism there has been a recognition of the great 
truth, that between the ultimate cause and the thing caused there 
is an unbroken relation. Pantheism still lifts its head, but deism 
may be said to have been philosophically annihilated by Des- 
cartes. 

The errors of Descartes’ system have passed away. The 
error of the liberty of indifference has been corrected by Male 


branche. The error of absolute passivity was corrected by Leib- 
nitz in his development of the idea of force. The truths of 
Descartes abide—they are fixed in the heart of modern philo- 
sophy, and it lives by them. 

The best editions of Descartes’ works are those of Cousin, 
11 vols., octavo, 1824-26 ; Garnier’s, 1835 ; Carpentier’s (Simon) 
1857; Aime Martin, 1854. 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION marks the under-drift of all 
American political warfare to form on opposite sides of one great 
historical line—centralizers on the one side and localizers on the 
other. The adoption of the Constitution was a victory for the 
party of centralization ; the others acquiesced with sullen dignity, 
finding themselves unable to successfully defend the loose and disor- 
derly Articles of Confederation. They embodied their protest in the 
Resolutions of 1789, which have ever since been the watchword of 
the localizers. In 1801 they won their first great victory inside the 
Constitution, and through the absurd folly of their opponents, 
won it so completely that all organized opposition was annihilated. 
For a time the whole country was on the same side. The quarre 
of Jackson and Clay developed an antagonism inside the dominant 
party, which corresponded in a weaker degree to the old one 
between Federalists and Republicans ; the Whigs becamea sort of 
semi-Federalists. With brief interruptions (1840-4, 1852-6) they 
held the national government in their hands. Not till 1860 was 
there a real reaction against them, which has ruled for twelve years, 
The Republican party came into power as a party of centralization 
in regard to the chief question of the day; they asserted the right 
of the central government to keep slavery out of the Territories. 
The necessities of the civil war developed the tendency in yet 
other directions, until the principle has become a party tradition 
of the strongest kind, and any allusion to States’ Rights is scouted 
as an obsolete folly. ‘The movement at Cincinnati, if <uccessful, 
would reconstruct the Democratic party on the basis of its leading 
historical idea, accepting the tangible results of the war as faits 
accomplis, and as data for the new problem of politics. If, the 
nominal Democrats refuse to unite with the nominal Republicans 
on this basis, it must be on the ground that the results of the recent 
war have been embodied in such a form (the Constitutional amend- 
ments) as fundamentally subverts the historical idea of the govern- 
ment, putting the States into a false position of undue subordin- 
ation and dependence. ‘‘ That’s the question’’ between the two 
wings of the proposed new party, for we take it that Mr. Greeley 
and his friends are in no way disposed to co-operate with his new 
allies in repealing the new amendments. 

Can a protectionist with honesty and consistency stand upon 
that platform ? Hitherto the drift of opinion has been that who- 
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ever opposes or favors protection must logically oppose or favor 
centralization also. Mr. Greeley, asa disciple of Mr. Carey, might 
argue that ‘‘the truth of the matter is just the reverse. The natural 
effect of a free trade policy isto reduce the entire country to thesame 
same occupation and a single type of character. Once accomplish 
that result, and the chiefest reason for existence of our cumbrous 
and expensive machinery of local government would become a 
superfluous relic of a past state of circumstances. The nation after 
centralizing its wealth and business at a few great points, would 
find the best political embodiment of its national life in a single 
strong central power, omnipotent in legislation and the execution 
of law. Protection, on the other hand, develops local centres of 
business and a financial system which is the exact parallel of our 
political system, securing the unity and strength of the whole nation 
by the full and free development of each of its parts. In a word, 
the true protectionist, while believing in a strong national unity, 
also believes that the surest means to it are indirect means; 
that the longest way round is the shortest way home. He 
believes that the fullest development of local individuality 
is the surest way to abiding unity in any high and _ fully 
developed organism. Spain tried the direct means to national 
unity; set herself to crush our individuality and free life in the 
parts—to the utter ruin of the whole. Germany took the oppo- 
site course, cherished freedom of thought and personal individuality, 
and the life of the people rose to a height that overflowed local 
barriers and made the people one.’’ We have endeavored to state 
briefly and simply the historical aspect of this new movement in 
politics. 





THE ratification of the Alabama Treaty is brought again among 
the possibilities of politics by measures which no one could have 
foreseen, and which reflect no especial credit upon the American 
negotiators. We fear that the chief end of all these negotiations has 
been utterly defeated by these entanglements. America will come 
back from Geneva—whatever be the decision upon the direct claims 
—no more kindly disposed toward England than she went thither. 
The hostility to the mother country, which, it must be confessed, 
is the single idea of foreign policy upon which all classes of Amer- 
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icans are agreed, will remain undiminished. Perhaps England’s 
influence upon European politics, long cramped by the repute of 
American hostility, will be in some measure restored, and Russia 
will not be able to privately use Uncle Sam’s name as that of a 
secret ally in her future plans for asserting a predominant influence 
in Europe. But at home things will be worse than before; the 
average American will carry with him an impression that England 
first befooled and then bullied his representatives into giving way 
where they should have stood firm, and will feel none the better 
for it. If, as is very possible, the decision at Geneva should be 
adverse even to our direct claims, the case will be still worse, and 
may result in deciding the fate of arbitration, so far as the United 
States is concerned. ‘The next Alabama case will then be settled 
by diplomatic bullying, or (that failing) by war. 

The Washington Government have even failed to secure any 
recognition of the principles of international law, which it is tra- 
ditional for American statesmen to urge for adoption. England 
might easily have been induced to promise her influence to secure 
the adoption of the rule exempting private property, not contra- 
band of war, from seizure on sea, which would have been a net 
gain to all parties, and a feather in Gen. Grant’s cap. 








THE Home Rule movement in Ireland, is somewhat of a revival 
of O’Connell’s demand for Repeal of the Union, but is in the 
hands of a very different class of men. Its chief representative, 
Isaac Butt, M. P., occupies a very high place at the Irish Bar, and 
has a very large following among the Saxon Protestants of the 
kingdom. His plan is to secure the sitting of a subordinate Par- 
liament in Dublin, with power to legislate upon purely Irish ques- 
tions, while the Imperial Parliament containing its present Irish 
representatives shall remain the sovereign legislature. This raises 
several questions at once: What are the Irish members of the 
Imperial Parliament to do when purely ZvgZish questions are un- 
der discussion? Who is to guarantee that the different Irish 
parties will not play the role of the Kilkenny cats in the National 
Parliament ?—a state of things once only averted by the Union, 
and now more likely than ever since the extension of the suffrage 
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and the abolition of the established Church. If the new Parlia- 
ment is to be managed by a responsible cabinet, how is its agree- 
ment in plans and politics with the English cabinet to be secured? 
The cabinet system, as Germany will speedily find, is not adapted 
to a system of subordinate legislatures. 

At any rate, if the choice is between the Home Rule men and 
the Fenians, all sane people will prefer the former. Irish inde- 
pendence is an absurd dream ; the country contains none of the 
elements of independence, and is distracted by party divisions so 
bitter and irreconcilable, that peace is only possible through 
union with England in some shape. 





NEW BOOKS. 


SHAKESPEARE IN LATIN.—Shakespeare’s Julius Czesar has lately been trans- 
lated into the vernacular of the famous Roman by a Dr. Hilgers, of Hage- 
nau. It is questionable whether the great English dramatist would in this garb 
have commanded the attention of the Romans, who laughed so heartily at La- 
beo’s attempt to Latinize Homer. However, for the edification of the curious 
reader, we present 1 few specimens : 

Antonius: Lacrimz si quz sunt monstrate in przesentia! 

Novistis omnes istud pallium ; scio 

Quo primum Cesar hoc se induerit tempore. 

Aestatis vespera in tentorio suo 

Quo Nerviorum copias vicit die! 

En! hunc percussit Cassii mucro locum. 

Heu, quam scissuram Casca fecit invidus ! 

Hunc perforavit Brutus dilectissimus ! 

Et quum mucronem extraheret ille ex vulnere 

Vide quam sit secutus sanguis Cezesaris 


q 


Foras prorumpeus tanquam uti cognosceret 
Num Brutus adeo verberaverit impie, 

Qui Cesaris fuit, ut novistis, angelus. 

Di judicent, quam carus fuerit Czesari. 

Hic omnium fuit ictus impiissimus. 

Illum caedentem nam cum Cesar cerneret, 
Ingratitudo, fortius armis subdolis 
Confecit illum; rumpitur inde animus potens 
Et faciem involvens pallio suam suo 

In ipso statuze Pompeii fundamine 

Cruoris pleno magnus Cesar concidit. 
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Heu, quantus casus, omi cives is fuit! 

Atnonius: Socii, Romani, cives, aures mihi date! 
Venio sepultum, non laudatum Ceesarem ! 

Mali quod quisque fecerit, post hunc manet : 
Bonum persaepe humatur ossibus simul. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER; a novel, by Edward Eggleston. New York: 

Orange Judd & Co.; pp. 226. 

The great defect in American and, indeed, in almost all novels written in 
English, is the want of localization; the fact of certain descriptions of scenery 
and locality being left out, the characters and incidents would seem as natural 
in one district of the country as another. This want is not felt in the novels 
in other languages, for inthem the peculiarities of dialect and custom are not 
only noted, but carried through the book. Except a few tales in reference to 
New England and those wretched hybrids of Indian stories, the Dime novels 
and others of that class, we know of hardly any which make even a pretense 
at localization. But in the book whose name heads this notice, we have a per- 
fectly successful effort to exemplify the peculiar phase of civilization developed 
some twenty years agoin Indiana, which at that time was about as far advanced 
as the less settled parts of Kansas and Colorado are now. 

One of the characteristics of this development is thus described: ‘There 
had to be a spelling-school, not only for the sake of my story, which would not 
have been worth the telling if the spelling-school had not taken place, but be- 
cause Flat Creek district had to have a spelling-school. It is the only public 
literary exercise known in Hoopole county. It takes the place of lyceum lec- 
ture and debating club. Sis Means, or, as she wished now to be called, Mi- 
randy Means, expressed herself most positively in favor of it. She said that 
she ’lowed the folks in that district couldn’t in no wise do without it. But it 
was rather to its social than to its intellectual benefits that she referred. For 
all the spelling-schools ever seen could not enable her to stand anywhere but 
at the foot of the class. There is one branch diligently taught in a back- 
woods school. The public mind seems impressed with the difficulties of 
English orthography, and there is a solemn conviction that the chief end of 
man is to learn to spell. ‘‘ Know Webster’s Elementary ’’ came down from 
heaven,’ would be the backwoods version of the Greek proverb, but that, 
unfortunately for the Greeks, their fame has not reached so far. It often hap- 
pens that the pupil does not know the meaning of a single word in the lesson. 
That is of no consequence. What do you want to know the meaning of a 
word for? Words were made to be spelled, and men were created that they 
might spell them. Hence the necessity for sending a pupil through the spell- 
ing-book five times before you allow him to begin to read, or, indeed, to do 
anything else. Hence the necessity for those long spelling-classes at the close 
of each forenoon and afternoon session of the school, to stand at the head 
of which is the cherished ambition of every scholar. Hence, too, the necessity 
for devoting the whole of the afternoon session of each Friday to a ‘ Spelling 
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Match.’ In fact, spelling is the ‘ national game’ in Hoopole county. Base- 
ball and croquet matches are as unknown as Olympian chariot-races. Spelling 
and ‘shucking’ are the only public competitions,” 

Here are two passages in reference to the religious forms and feelings pre- 
vailing then, which, though not exclusively local, are very characteristic : 

* You see,” said Bud, “I wanted to git out of this low-lived, Flat Crick way 
of livin’. We’rea hard set down here, Mr. Hartsook. And I’m gittin’ to be 
one of the hardest of ’em. But I never could git no good out of Bosaw with 
his whisky and meanness. And I went to the Mount Tabor church oncet. [ 
heard a man discussin’ baptism, and regeneration, and so on. That didn’t 
seem no cure for me. I went to a revival over at Clifty. Well, ’twan’t no 
use. First night they was a man that spoke about Jesus Christ in such a way 
that I wanted to foller him everywhere. But I didn’t feel fit. Next night I 
come back with my mind made up that I’d try Jesus Christ, and see ef he’d 
have me. But laws! they was a big man that night that preached hell. Not 
that I don’t believe they’s a hell, They’s plenty not a thousand miles away 
as deserves it, and I don’t know as I’m too good for it myself. But he pitched 
it at us, and stuck it in our faces in sech a way that I got mad. And I says, 
‘ Well, ef God sends me to hell he can’t make me holler ’nough no how.’ You 
see my dander was up. And when my dander’s up, I wouldn’t gin up for the 
devil hisself, The preacher was so insultin’ with his way of doin’ it. He 
seemed to be kind of glad that we was to be damned, and he preached some- 
thin’ like some folks swears. It didn’t sound a bit like the Christ the little 
man preached about the night afore. So what does me and a lot of fellers do 
but slip out and cut off the big preacher’s stirrups, and hang them on to the 
rider of the fence and then set his hoss loose! And from that day, sometimes 
I did, and sometimes I didn’t, want to be better. And to-day it seemed to me 
that you must know somethin’ as would help me.” 

The Brother Sodom of the next extract was the same preacher who excited 
Bud’s wrath by preaching hell at him so much. 

‘«« Peter Cartwright boasts that, on a certain occasion, he ‘ shook his brimstone 
wallet’ over the people. Mr. Sodom could never preach without his brimstone 
wallet. There are those of a refinement so attenuated that they will not admit 


that fear can have any place in religion. But a reiigion without fear could 
never have evangelized or civilized the West, which at one time bade fci- to 
become a perdition as bad as any that Brother Sodom ever depicted. And 
against these on the one side, and the Brother Sodoms on the other, I shall 
interrupt my story to put this chapter under shelter of that wise remark of the 
great Dr. Adam Clarke, who says: ‘ The fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom; the terror of God confounds the soul;’’ and that other saying of his: 
* With the fear of God the love of God is ever consistent; but when the ¢errvor 
of the Lord reigns, there can neither be fear, faith nor Jove; nay, nor hope 
either.’ And yet I am not sure that even the Brother Sodoms were made in 
vain,’ And as the story proceeds, you find that, so far as it is concerned, at 
least, they are not in vain; and, indeed, Mr, Eggleston is very right in thinking 
so, for an emotional religion is the only kind to affect for good the class of 
semi-civilized people (who possess nearly all the vices and scarcely any of the 
virtues of both barbarism and eivilization) described by him. 








